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Winter Store of the Gray Squirrel. 


In a recent issue of ForEsT AND STREAM 
“Sharp Eyes” states his belief that the gray 
squirrel does not lay up a store of food for 
winter. I am inclined to believe the gray squir- 
rel is not such a fool as this would seem to 
make him, and will give my reasons for such 
belief. My father moved into the State of 
Indiana forty years ago and settled in the timber, 
and was brought up among gray squirrels, and 
the same might also be said of the writer. Many 
a time have I watched the gray squirrel ascend 
a hickory tree, and taking a nut in his mouth 
carry it to some hiding place and return again 
for another; but I never followed one up to 
see where the hiding place for his store was 
situated, whether in the ground or in some hol- 
low tree. My father has seen them keep this up 
for hours, and so have I. In winter I have seen 
places where they have dug into the ground in 
perhaps a dozen places around one tree, and 
the fact that these trees were not all fruit-bear- 
ing trees leads to the belief that the squirrel 
had buried something there and knew just where 
to dig for it. Indeed, the most of the trees 
around which I have seen these holes were hol- 
low elms, or soft maples, and many times far 
removed from any nut-bearing trees of any kind. 
My father and I felled a huge ash one winter in 
which two gray squirrels had made their homes, 
and I found perhaps four or five dozen of good 
hickory nuts in the hollow, and it looks very 
much as if they were placed there by these 
squirrels. * With all these observations before 
me, you can count me in as one who believes 
the gray squirrel lays up his store of food for 
winter. A. W. S. 


A Tame Crow. 


A TAME crow owned by a friend of mine, Mr. 
A. W. Chapin, recognized Mr. C. as his master 
with as much apparent fidelity and intelligence 
as the most faithful dog. The crow was his 
constant companion when. Vut of doors, follow- 
ing him far from home, always docile and under 
his complete control, yet wary and shy if 
strangers made advances toward a better ac- 
quaintance. 

Upon several occasions the bird accompanied 
his owner a distance of twenty miles to a neigh- 
boring village, keeping within sight of his car- 
riage, but occasionally lighting upon fences by 
the wayside, until he arrived at the place of 
destination. While there he would remain at 
or near the carriage until his master was ready 
to depart for home, when he would return with 
him in the same manner. 

He was very mischievous, and was an in- 
veterate thief, often purloining articles other 
than food, such as spoons, dishes, small articles 
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of household goods, etc., in fact, anything 
within his reach which his versatile fancy led 
him to, and which he was able to carry away. 
At one time while Mr. C. was engaged. in a 
field, the ctow espied a vest belonging to one 
of the laborers, in which was a watch with a 
loose chain. He flew to the place where the 
garment was, possessed himself of the watch, 
and carried it many rods before dropping it. 
It was undoubtedly this unfortunate and evil 
propensity which ended his brief career as a 
domestic bird, for one frosty morning near the 
close of his first year of life he came to an un- 
timely end. Although the cause of his death was 
always shrouded in mystery, there were good 


grounds for the theory that some of his enraged | 
victims who were employed at my friend’s hotel 


killed him in a moment of wrath. 
J. F. Spracue. 


A Bad Bird. 


Tue following story comes to us well authenti- 


cated: Ata certain club house in Boston there 
was kept in she billiard room a parrot which 
was so tame and such a favorite that it was not 
confined to its cage, but was allowed the liberty 
of the room, and was often seen perched upon 
the furniture or wandering about the floor. On 
one occasion, when the bird was seated in one 
corner of the room, a gentleman, a Mr. B., 
entered, followed by his dog, whether a pointer 
or a setter we do not know. The dog after a 
few moments winded the parrot, drew on it, and 
finally stood fast. The bird, which had been up 
to this time apparently oblivious of the presence 
of the canine, now turned its head slowly and 
in tones expressive of the utmost contempt said, 
“Go home, you darned fool.” The dog started, 
looked, and then turning tail, slunk out of the 
room. It is said that although up to this time 
the animal had been a splendid hunter, he would 
henceforth never point a bird. 


The Duck’s Scent. 


Tue marsh, upland, or fresh-water ducks have 
an_acute sense of smell. This is particularly 
noticeable .in decoying for geese and brant, 
when stools representing the black duck are 
also set.out, but always in such a position that 
the latter approaching the decoy may not catch 
the wind of the sportsman. Every duck ap- 
proaching the decoys and crossing the line of 
wind from the boat or blind, no matter how de- 
ceptive it is, will at once “jump” or “climb” 
skyward the moment his exquisite scenting 
powers detects the hidden shooter. This I have 
noticed is not the case with the sea ducks, nor 
does the goose or brant appear to thus discover 


the blind, for they approach the decoy in every | 
direction, oftentimes in the line of wind, with- | 


out being alarmed. The mallard, black duck, 


pintail, baldpate, or widgeon and teal, of the list 


of “marsh ducks,” all act in this manner, and 
it has struck me that this acute sense of smell 


is a characteristic of ali ducks which, as a rule, | 


are not deep divers in feeding and secure their 
food mainly in shoal water, where it can be ob- 
tained from the bottom without submerging 
their bodies. The deep divers, of which I would 
mention the tanvasback, redhead and black- 
head, have never acted so in my experience. H. 
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Six Months, $1.50. 


The object of this journal will be to studiously 
promote a healthful interest in outdoor recre- 
ation, and to cultivate a refined taste for natural 
objects. Announcement in first number ci 

Forest AND STREAM, Aug. 14, 1873. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Beginning with Jan. 1, 1906, the subscription 
price of Forest AND STREAM ts $3.00 per year; 
or $1.50 for six months. ; 

All subscriptions now on our books which 
have been paid at the $4.00 rate, and which run 
for any period into 1906, will be extended pro 
rata to conform to the changed price. 


A DARK RECORD. 


THE list of human casualties and deaths in the 
deer hunting districts for the past season is ap- 
palling, or would be so, had the public not been 
educated by the growing death lists of recent 
years, to look for just such statistics as a concom- 
itant of the hunting season. In Michigan and 
Wisconsin twenty-six deer hunters were killed, 
and thirty-five more were wounded. In the Adiron- 
dacks eleven men were killed, and an unknown 
number wounded and made cripples for life. The 
causes of these casualties were various,. but there 
was no novelty in any. of them. It was the same 
old story of carrying rifles so that the triggers 
caught on twigs or boat thwarts, of letting the 
weapons fall with such force that they were ex- 
ploded, and of mistaking human beings for deer 
and shooting before making certain that the ob- 
ject aimed at was a wild animal and not a man. 
To read this record of human beings shot to 
death by mistake for game one might imagine 
that the people of the Michigan and Minnesota 
and Adirondack woods had adopted the expe- 
dient the natives on the Congo practice, to rid 
themselves of their undesirable aged kinsmen. 
Major Powell-Cotton relates of them: 

“As soon as the infirmities of old age creep on 
them they are given a soothing draught and 
wrapped in a fresh antelope skin. Thus attired, 
they are carried by members of their family to a 
spot some distance from the village, and are 
abandoned in. the grass close to a native track. 
The first native passing by sees what he thinks 
is an antelope, and spears it, whereupon the vic- 
tim’s family emerge from their hiding place and 
express horror and surprise at the unfortunate 
incident.” 


RAYMOND PREFONTAINE, Canadian Minister of 
Marine and Fisheries, died suddenly in Paris on 
Dec 25. He had gone to France on business con- 
nected with the establishment of a line of 
steamers between Marseilles and Canadian ports, 
and soon after his arrival in Paris was stricken 
with heart disease. Mr. Prefontaine was ap- 
pointed Minister of Marine and Fisheries in 1902, 
and his services in that important office have 
been of great value to the Dominion. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


WirtH the beginning of the sixty-sixth volume 
the Forest AND STREAM assumes a new form. 
The change will be acceptable to readers old and 
new. The form adopted is more convenient to 
handle, is better adapted to illustrations, and is 
in keeping with the journalistic fashion of the 
day. The use of illustrations will be more gen- 
erous than before; and the paper will be more 
attractive than ever. 

In the character of the contents there will be 
no attempt to initiate any radical change. It is 
not believed that any departure need be made 
from the Forest AND STREAM which has so long 
and in such generous measure enjoyed the lib- 
eral support of those who are interested in the 
special subjects to which it is devoted. The 
paper has behind it an enviable record of popu- 
larity and good will and respect. Our pro- 
gramme for the future is to maintain the high 
standard thus set for us. 

In its changed form the Forest AND STREAM 
will be a regular weekly issue of forty pages, 
with the issue of the first week of each month, 
beginning with that of February 3, increased to 
fifty-two pages. This will give two volumes per 
year of 1,112 pages each, or 2,224 pages for the 
year. 

Beginning with January 1 the subscription 
price is $3.00 per year. The paper will be sent 
for introduction four months for $1.00. 

Among the illustrated papers which will ap- 
pear in early issues will be: 

A TRIP WITH REINDEER IN LAPLAND. 

RATTLESNAKE LopceE—A North Carolina moun- 
tain home. 

SPORTING IN CHINA. 

TREES IN WINTER—A series of simple studies of 
our familiar trees, the first chapter of which 
is printed to-day. 

INDIAN SNOWSHOE MAKING. 

THE Loc or A SEA ANGLER. 

Tue Birps oF DEATH VALLEY. 

A DANcE AT SAN JUAN. - 

Sxrt RUNNING. 

A WINTER IN FLoripa. (In the issue of Feb. 3, 
which will be a Florida number.) 

CLIMBING Mount PoPocaTEPETL. 

PICTURES OF CHEYENNE LIFE. 





THE life of Col. J. Wesley Jones, who died in 
this city last week, illustrates the fact that the 
age of romantic careers has not passed. Born in 
Philadelphia eighty-one years ago, Colonel Jones 
went West in 1850, and was placed in command 
of plainsmen charged with the duty of protecting 
prospectors between Fort Laramie and Califor- 
nia. Later, while engaged in taking the United 
States census, he was driven by hostile Indians 
into the Yosemite Valley, and was reputed to 
be the first white man who had ever entered that 
wonderland. Wounded six times by arrows 
while bearing dispatches to Brigham Young, 
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mobbed for making anti-slavery speeches in the 
Southwest, wounded in the Civil War and in - 
hospital for months, this man had his share of 
the vicissitudes of the frontier and the front. In 
1890 Colonel Jones organized the United States 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps, which now has 
14,500 members, and which has an honor roll of 
having saved thousands of lives. 


AccorDING to the teachings of the latter day 
natural history makers, the wood folk are not, 
after all,.so far away from human nature as. the 
world has been imagining these many centuries. 
The moose wears hair, while the man wears wool 
or cotton or rubber; but clothes don’t make the 
man actually different from the moose. The nat- 
uralists now most popularly in vogue assure us 
that the mental factulties of man and moose are 
just about the same; and if we would understand 
how a Maine moose would feel about a given 
subject, all we have to do is to consider what 
a man would feel. As to a fine set of antlers, for 
example—would a moose who in life is proud of 
his horns, prefer to shed them in the woods to 
be gnawed by mice and hedgehogs, or would he 
seek fame and commemoration by yielding up his 
head to the hunter, that his branching horns 
might adorn the wall of the State Dining Room 
in the White House? 


In addition to its many utilities birch bark 
lends itself admirably to artistic adaptations. We 
illustrate on another page a birch bark picture, 
the work of the late J. Henry Phair, of Frederic- 
ton, N. B. The picture was made by drawing the 
figures of the three men and the canoe on birch 
bark and cutting them out and pasting the bark 
on a bristol card, then drawing in the landscape 
on the card. The bark is a rich brown tone and 
the colors employed for the accessories har- 
monize in a most pleasing effect. The silhouetted 
birch bark stands out strong, yet so skillfully is 
the work done that the figures blend with the 
background and the picture is very life-like and 
realistic. 

x 

Our illustration of buffalo in harness shows 
Mr. Ernest Harold Baynes, secretary of the 
American Bison Society, driving War Whoop 
and Tomahawk, a team of buffalo calves six 
months old. These calves, which, Mr. Baynes 
tells us, work equally well in the yoke and in 
double and single harness, are intelligent, power- 
ful and remarkably quick on their feet. Mr. 
Baynes reared and broke them with a view to 
showing another good reason for preserving the 
buffalo from extinction. 

® 

Two public services which should have the at- 

tention of Congress: The establishing of a 


national forest reserve in the Southern Appalach- 
ian Mountains, and another in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 
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In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 





Hunting the White Buffalo. 


OnE evening in the latter part of January there 
was much excitement in the three great camps. 
Some Piegan hunters, just returned from a few 
days’ buffalo chase out on the plains to the north 
of the river, had seen a white buffalo. The news 
quickly spread, and from all quarters Indians 
came in to the post for powder and balls, flints, 
percussion caps, tobacco and various other 
articles. There was to be an exodus of hunting 
parties from the three villages in the morning, 
and men were betting with each other as to which 
of the tribes would secure the skin of the white 
animal, each one, of course, betting on his own 
tribe. By nearly all the tribes of the plains an 
albino buffalo was considered as a sacred thing, 
the especial property of the sun. When one was 
killed the hide was always beautifully tanned, and 
at the next medicine lodge was given to the sun 
with great ceremony, hung above all the other 
offerings on the center post of the structure, and 
there left to gradually shrivel and fall to pieces. 
War parties of other tribes, passing the deserted 
place, would not touch it for fear of calling down 
upon themselves the wrath of the sun. The man 
who killed such an animal was thought to have 
received the especial favor of the sun, and not 
only he, but the whole tribe of which he was a 
member. A white robe was one thing which was 
never offered for sale; none who secured one 
might keep it any longer than until the time of 
the next medicine lodge, the great annual reli- 
gious ceremony. Medicine men, however, were 
permitted to take the strips of trimming, cut to 
even the border of the finished robe, and to use 
them for wrapping their sacred pipes, or for a 
bandage around the head, only to be worn, how- 
ever, On great occasions, 

Of course I began to make inquiries about 
albino buffalo. My friend Berry said that in all 
his life he had seen but four. One very old 
Piegan told me that he had seen seven, the last 
one, a very large cow robe, having been pur- 
chased by his people from the Mandans for one 
hundred and twenty horses, and, like all the 
others, given to the sun. I further learned from 
Berry that these albinos were not snow white, as 
is a white blackbird, or a crow, but cream col- 
ored. Well, if possible, I wanted to see the much 
talked of animal, see it in life skurry away over 
the plains with its dusky mates, so I joined one 
of the hunting parties the next morning, going, 
as usual, with.my friends, Talks-with-the-buffalo 
and Weasel .Tail. We planned the hunt in the 


lodge of the latter, and as it was thought that we 
might be some time. away, it was decided to take 
one lodge and all its contents, and to allow no 
“That is,” Weasel 


others to crowd in upon us. 


Tail added, “that is, we'll do this, and take our 
wives along, too, if you think they will not get 
to quarreling about the right way to boil water, 
or as to the proper place to set ah empty kettle.” 

His wife threw a moccasin at him, Madame 
Talks-with-the-buffalo pouted and exclaimed, 
“K’ya!” and we all laughed. 

We did not get a very early start, the days 
were short, and after covering about twenty miles 
made camp in a low, wide coulée. There were 
fifteen lodges of our party, all but ours crowded 
with hunters. We had many visitors of an even- 
ing dropping in to smoke and talk, and feast, but 
at bedtime we had ample room to spread our 
robes and blankets. We started early the next 
morning and never stopped until we arrived at a 
willow-bordered stream running out from the 
west butte of the Sweetgrass Hills and eventually 
disappearing in the dry plain. It was an ideal 
camping place, plenty of shelter, plenty of wood 
and water. The big herd in which the albino 
buffalo had been seen was met with some fif- 
teen or more miles southeast of our camp, and 
had run westward when pursued. Our party 
thought that we had selected the best location 
possible in order to scour the country in search 
of it. Those who saw it reported that it was a 
fair sized animal, and so swift that it had ran up 
to the head of the herd at once and remained 
there so far from their horses’ best speed, that 
they never got to determine whether it was bull 
or cow. We were the extreme western camp of 
hunters. Other parties, Piegans, Blackfeet and 
Bloods were encamped east of us along the hills, 
and southeast of us out On the plain. We had 
agreed to do no running, to frighten the buffalo 
as little as possible until the albino had been 
found, or it became time to return to the river. 
Then, of course, a big run or two would be made 
in order to load the pack animals with meat and 
hides. 

The weather was unfavorable, to say nothing 
of the intense cold, a thick haze of glittering frost 
flakes filled the air, through which the sun dimly 
shone. Objects half a mile or less out on the 
plain could not be discerned. We were almost 
at the foot of the west butte, but it and its pine 
forest had vanished in the shining frost fog. 
Nevertheless, we rode out daily on our quest, 
south, west or northward by one side or the other 
of the butte toward the Little (Milk) River. We 
saw many buffalo, thousands of them, in bands 
of from twenty or thirty to four or five hundred, 
but we did not find the particular one. Other 
parties often dropped in at our camp for a bite 
and a smoke, or were met out on the plain, and 
they had the same report to make: plenty of buf- 
falo, but no albino. I must repeat that the 
weather was intensely cold. Antelope stood 
humped up, heads down, in the coulées; on the 
south ‘slope of the butte, as we rode by its foot, 
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we could seé deer, and elk, and even big-horn in 
the same position. The latter would get out of 
our way, but the others hardly noticed our pass- 
ing. Only the buffalo, the wolves, coyotes and 
swifts were, as one may say, happy; the former 
grazed about as usual, the others trotted around 
and feasted on the quarry they had strung and 
pulled down, and howled and yelped throughout 
the long nights. No cold could find its way 
through their thick, warm coats. 

I cannot remember how many days that cold 
time lasted, during which we vainly hunted for 
the albino buffalo. The change came about 10 
o'clock one morning as we were riding slowly 
around the west side of the butte. We felt sud- 
denly an intermittent tremor of warm air in our 
faces; the frost haze vanished instantly and we 
could see the Rockies, partially enveloped in dense 
dark clouds. “Hah!” exclaimed a medicine pipe 


man. “Did I not pray for a black wind last 
night? And see, here it is; my sun power is 
strong.” 


Even as he spoke the Chinook came on in 
strong, warm gusts and settled into a roaring, 
snapping blast. The thin coat of snow on the 
grass disappeared. One felt as if summer had 
come, 

We were several hundred feet above the plain, 
on the lower slope of the butte, and in every di- 
rection, as far as we could see, there were buf- 
falo, buffalo, and still more buffalo. They were 
a grand sight. Nature had been good to these 
Indians in providing for them such vast herds 
for their sustenance. Had it not been for the 
white man with his liquor, and trinkets, and his 
lust for land, the herds would be there to this 
day; and so would the red men, leading their 
simple and happy life. 


It seemed about as useless as looking for the 
proverbial needle, as to attempt to locate a single 
white animal among all those dark ones. We all 
dismounted, and, adjusting my long teléscope, I 
searched herd after herd until my vision became 
blinded, and then I passed the instrument to some 
one beside me. Nearly all of the party tried it, 
but the result was the same; no white buffalo 
could be found. It was pleasant sitting there in 
the warm wind, with the sun shining brightly 
upon us once more. Pipes were filled and lighted 
and we smoked and talked about the animal we 
were after, of course; each one had his opinion 
as to where it was at that moment, and they 
varied in locality from the Missouri River to the 
Saskatchewan, from the Rockies to the Bear’s 
Paw Mountains. While we were talking there 
appeared a commotion among the buffalo south- 
east of us. I got the telescope to bear upon the 
place and saw that a number of Indians were 
chasing a herd of a hundred or more due west- 
ward. They were far behind them, more than a 
mile, and the buffalo were widening that distance 
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rapidly, but still the riders-kept.on, doggedly, per- 
sistently, in a long, straggling line. I passed the 
glass to Weasel Tail and told what I had seen. 
Everyone sprang to his feet. 

“It must be,” said my friend, “that they have 
found the white one, else they would give up the 
chase. They are far behind and their horses are 
tired; they ‘lope very weakly. Yes, it is the white 
one they follow. I see it! I see it!” 

We were mounted in a moment and riding out 
to intercept the herd; riding at a trot, occasion- 
ally broken by a short ’lope, for the horses must 
be kept fresh for the final run. In less than half 
an hour we arrived at a low, long, mound-like 
elevation, near which it seemed the herd must 
pass. We could see them coming straight toward 
it. So we got behind it and waited, my compan- 
ions, as usual, removing their saddles and piling 
them in a heap. It was realized, of course, that 
the buffalo might get wind of us and turn long 
before they were near enough for us to make a 
dash at them, but we had to take that chance. 
After what seemed to me a very long time, our 
leader, peering over the top of the mound, told 
us to be ready; we all mounted. Then he called 
out for us to come on, and we dashed over the 
rise; the herd was still over 500 yards distant, 
had winded us, and turned south. How the 
whips were plied; short handled quirts of raw- 
hide which stung and maddened the horses. At 
first we gained rapidly on the herd, then for a 
time kept at about their speed, and finally began 
to lose distance. Still we kept on, for we could 
all see the coveted prize, the albino, running at 
the head of the herd. I felt sure that none of us 
were able to overtake it, but because the others 
did, I kept my horse going, too, shamefully quirt- 
ing him when he was doing his very best. 

It is a trite but true saying that “it is the un- 
expected that always happens.” Out from a 
coulée right in front of the flying herd dashed a 


_lone horseman, right in among them, scattering 


the animals in all directions. In much less time 
than it takes to tell it, he rode up right beside 
the albino, we could see him lean over and sink 
arrow after arrow into its ribs, and presently it 
stopped, wobbled, and fell over on its side. When 
we rode up to the place the hunter was standing 
over it, hands raised, fervently praying, promis- 
ing the sun the robe and the tongue of the ani- 
mal. It was a_ three-year-old cow, yellowish- 
white in color, but with normal colored eyes. I 
had believed that the eyes- of all albinos were of 
pinkish hue. The successful hunter was a Piec- 
gan, Medicine Weasel by name. He was so ex- 
cited he trembled so, that he could not use his 
knife, and some of our party téok off the hide for 
him, and cut out the tongue, he standing over 
them all the time and begging them to be careful, 
to make no gashes, for they were doing the work 
for the sun. None of the meat was taken. It 
was considered a sacrilege to eat it; the tongue 
was to be dried and given to the sun with the 
robe. While the animal was being skinned the 
party we had seen chasing the herd came up; 
they were Blackfeet of the north, and did not 
seem to be very well pleased that the Piegans had 
captured the prize; they soon rode away to their 
camp, and we went to ours, accompanied by 
Medicine Weasel, who had left his camp to the 
eastward in the morning to hunt up some stray 
horses, and had wound up the day in a most un- 
expected manner. So ended that particular hunt. 

Before the buffalo finally disappeared I saw one 
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more—not a pure albino, In fact, Berry and I 
purchased the tanned robe, which, for want of a 
better term, we named the “spotted robe.” Singu- 
larly enough, this animal was killed in 1881, when 
the last of the great herds were in the country 
lying between the Yellowstone and Missouri 
rivers, and where in two more years they were 
practically exterminated. This animal was also 
a cow, a large five-year-old. The hair on its 
head, belly, legs and tail was snow white, and 
there was a white spot on each flank about eight 
inches in diameter. When the hide was taken off, 
by ripping it in the usual manner, there was an 
eight or ten-inch border all around it of pure 
white, contrasting vividly with the beautiful 
glossy dark brown of the body of the robe. The 
animal was killed by a young north Blackfoot 
between Big Crooked Creek and Flat Willow 
Creek, both emptying into the lower Musselshell. 
We had at the time a large post on the Missouri, 
a couple of hundred miles below Fort Benton, 
and a branch post over on Flat Willow. Berry 
was on his way to visit the latter place when he 
came upon a party of Blackfeet just as they had 
concluded a run, and saw the spotted animal be- 
fore it was skinned. He went no farther that 
day, but accompanied the young hunter to his 
father’s lodge where the old man made him wel- 
come. If there was ever a man on earth who 
could coax an Indian to do whatever he wished 
that man was Berry. He pleaded hard for that 
hide all the afternoon and far into the night. It 
was against all precedent and tradition to barter 
such a skin, belonging as it did to the sun. It 
would be a sacrilege to sell it. The young hunter 
got out of the deal by giving it to his father, and, 
finally, as the old man knocked the ashes out of 
the last pipe before retiring, he sighed, and said 
wearily to Berry: “‘Well, my son, you shall have 
your way; my wife will tan the robe, and some 
day I will give it to you.” 

It was a beautifully tanned robe, and on the 
clean, white leather side the old man painted the 
record of his life; the enemies he had killed, the 
horses he had taken, the combats he had waged 
against the grizzly tribe, and the animals and 
stars of his medicine. There were other traders 
in the same bottom with us on the Missouri. One 
day, with his ancient wife, the old man rode in 
and duly exhibited to them all the wonderful 
robe, and, of course, they all wanted it. “I am 
not ready to sell it,” the crafty old man said to 
each one. “After a while—well, we'll see; we'll 
see,” , 

Then the traders vied with each other in being 
good to the old man. During the balance of the 
winter they kept him supplied with all the whis- 
key, and tobacco, and tea, and sugar and various 
other things that: he could use. Two or three 
times a week he and the old wife would come 
down to our place loaded with bottles of whiskey 
and sit before the fire-place in our living room 
and get comfortably full. I loved to watch and 
listen to them, they were so happy, so loving, so 
given to recalling the pleasant days of their 
youth and vigor. And so it went on for several 
months, and finally one spring day, when by 
chance our rivals happened to be lounging in our 
trade room, the old couple sauntered in and 
tossed the robe over the counter, the old man 
saying to Berry: “There it is, my son. I fulfill 
my promise. But put it away clear out of sight, 
lest I be tempted to take it back.” : 

Maybe we didn’t enjoy the chagrin of our 


4 
rivals! Each one of them had been so sure that 
he was going to get the odd robe. But then they 
were pilgrims; they didn’t “savvy” the Indians. 
We got our 4,000 robes that winter, more than 
all the rest of them together. We finally sold 
the robe. The fame of it spread up and down the 
river, and finally a Montreal, Canada, gentleman, 
making a tour of the country, heard of it; and 
when the steamboat he was on stopped at our 
place he came in and bought it before we knew 
where we were at. We did not wish to sell it, 
and named a price that we deemed prohibitive. 
To our amazement he laid down two large bills, 
threw the robe over his shoulder and hurried 
back to the boat. Berry and I looked at each 
other and said things. WALTER B. ANDERSON, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Environment and Faces. 


I HAVE before me the photograph of a man I 
knew in the South who is now dead. There is 
nothing so striking about his appearance as this 
—its extraordinary resemblance to that of an 
Indian. And yet the man I have reason to 
believe had rio Indian blood in his veins. The 
skin is wrinkled and leathery, the nose pro- 
nounced, the eyes deep sunken and sombre, the 
mouth severe—all being shaded with sadness or 
melancholy. Without intending any disrespect 
to the departed, I say that he only required the 
regulation crown of feathers to make a perfect 
Indian of him—in appearance, at least. 

I recall a few more interesting cases of this 
kind. Years.ago I happened to be in southern 
Long Island spending a vacation. Strolling one 
day I came upon a little shack at the edge of the 
woods. I supposed at first it was unoccupied— 
some relic of the past—but upon nearer approach 
I smelled smoke. Can it be possible, I asked my- 
self, that I have come upon a hermit? For a 
moment I paused to observe the structure. It 
may be briefly described as a crude log cabin, 
with here and there patches of tin. It had the 
look of being very old. At any rate, it was de- 
cidedly neglected. When I had satisfied my 
curiosity thus far I approached the door, which 
was ajar. I knocked gently, whereupon a cat 
jumped out and began to rub up against my leg; 
but there was no other response. I then ven- . 
tured to peep in. In the gloom (for the hut 
seemed to be unlighted save by the doorway) I 
saw two eyes staring out at me rather savagely. 
At this I confess my first impulse was to turn 
and flee, but, plucking up my courage, I deter- 
mined to see the end of ‘le adventure, for I 
realized that it was going ‘o be.something out of 
the common, 

Knocking again I cricd out in a somewhat dole- 
ful manner: “Does anyone live here? I am 
dying of thirst and will give a quarter for a glass 
of water.” Immediately there was a movement 
inside and the door was thrown open. 

It was with difficulty I restrained an exclama- 
tion at the apparition (I can hardly call it 'ess) 
which presented itself before me. Imagine a 
gaunt figure, slightly stooped and cla rags— 
the face seamed and weather-besten, ye. ..h a 
certain pride and dignity about it and most de- 
cidedly suggestive of an Indian chief. 

“Did: you say you wanted a drink?” I. was 
asked in a grave, sepulchral sort of voice. 

“Tf you please,” I said, with the utmost defer 
ence. 
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The queer being regarded me a moment, then 
turned on his heel and fetched me a “tinny” of 
water from an old barrel. I drank it all, though 
in truth I was not thirsty, and returned the 
“tinny” with many thanks. As for the other 
part of the payment I confess after a sight of 
that eagle visage I experienced a sort of trepida- 
tion at the idea of offering money, but the 
“tinny” being held at what appeared an expect- 
ant angle, I hastily dropped a quarter in it and 
remarked: “It was worth double the money.” 

To my relief no war-whoop sounded in my 
ears and no tomahawk was brandished. Instead 
of that I saw the eagle visage don a look of 
pleasure, and heard the grave, sepulchral voice 
pronounce these words: “I guess you ain’t one 
of them city boarders.” 

To be brief, I learned that the hermit had 
dwelt there over thirty years—that he regarded 
the outside world with aversion, or indifference, 
and that it was his full determination to end his 
days in solitude. I also learned that he was of 
pure English descent, a statement which I subse- 
quently verified by inquiries of the neighbors. 

On another occasion I was at Cape May Point, 
N. J. At the end of the little railway which 
runs from the town of Cape May the Point ex- 
tends for some miles toward Delaware Bay. It is 
thickly covered with dwarf pine and scrub and is 
utterly lonesome and wild. When I set out to 
explore it I confess I had not much desire to 
penetrate very deep into it, so I kept along shore 
for the most part. The day was hot and the 
walking heavy, and after an hour or so I sat 
down to rest. The grasshoppers “zizzed” and 
“zipt” in the long spear grass, the ocean merrily 
lapped the shore, and the dark pines seemed to 
drowse in the sultry air. All was quiet and 
primitive as when the red man reigned. The in- 
fluence of the scene was stealing upon me and I 
believe I was on the point of dropping to sleep 
when I started up at hearing a crackling amid 
the jungle. Presently, about a hundred yards 
away, a man appeared. He was tall and angular 
and burned to a coppery tint, while a mass of 
shaggy hair hung over his shoulders. For all 
clothing he wore an old gray shirt and a pair of 
trousers tucked up to his knees. His feet were 
bare. Slung across his back was something that 
might easily have been mistaken for a bow on 
the stretch. Had one of the old tribe of Dela- 
wares taken refuge and haply survived in that 
desert place, assuredly he could hardly have 
looked more to the life than did this singular 
individual. 

No sooner did he emerge from covering than 
he saw me, but he showed no surprise and 
leisurely took his way down shore. As he passed 
me I remarked it was a hot day. He paused a 
moment and answered, “Yes, a little.’ I shall 
never forget the face that looked at me. Striking 
as was the face of the Long Island hermit, this 
one was even more so. Of perfect aquiline 
mould, the eyes were of fire and the mouth of 
iron. But a shadow hung over it—the shadow 
of the wilderness. 

I got up and saying I was returning, kept my 
“Delaware” (as I secretly dubbed him) company 
as he resumed his measured pace. I offered him 
a cigar, which he accepted with great courtesy, 
and as he smiled I thought I never saw a hand- 
somer face. By judicious questioning I got out 
of him that he and his family had always lived 
thereabouts—he supposed for 200 years. He told 
me his name, which I have now forgotten, but it 
was an English one. His manner was very re- 
served but perfectly civil. Perhaps—nay, most 
probably—it was not so much reserve with him 
as habit of silence. His present errant was to set 
fish lines for the night, and when he had found 
his little skiff (which was fashioned more like a 
canoe than a boat) he wished me good-day, and, 
pushing off from the shore, paddled away with 
all the ease and grace of a true Indian. 

Again I was on a visit to the island of Nan- 
tucket. Here I was told that the last Indian died 
several years ago, but his photograph is still 
shown in the pretty little curio shops in which 
the place abounds. I noted his lineaments well and 
then went about among the modern Nantucketers. 
“Let me say first of these that a sturdier, an hon- 
ester, a politer, or a kindlier people does not 
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exist in the United States to-day. I shall there- 
fore be suspected of no slur or disparagement 
when I proceed to say that in many of them I 
discovered reflections of that Indian’s expression. 
Yet, these people in the main are direct descend- 
ants of men of British blood. Of a verity one 
would never believe it unless history told him so. 
The British expression has been absolutely ob- 
literated—washed away. Not a trace of it left. 
Nor has the British manner fared any better. 
The high-pitched, inflectious voice has been 
superseded by one of minor and somewhat mon- 
otonous keys. And in general there is a decided 
disposition to taciturnity. 

Now, all this goes to prove the inexorable in- 
fluence which environment has on physiognomy. 
The sun, the air, the landscape and the thoughts, 
the feelings, the emotions which spring from the 
exigencies of life—all leave their stamp upon the 
features unmistakably. So subtle, indeed, is the 
influence of environment that a keen observer 
can tell a Philadelphia face from a New York 
face. People who dwell in cities, of course, are 
not so apt to undergo radical changes as those 
who dwell in contact with nature, but even in the 
cities we cannot escape the air. The sun we 
manage pretty well to avoid, but the air has a 
way of following us about willy nilly, and a 
marked characteristic of the American air is that 
it tends to dry up the skin and give it a certain 
bloodless tone. The air of the British isles, on 
the other hand, keeps the skin moist and ruddy. 

Some writers on ethnology predict that eventu- 
ally Americans will conform to the facial type of 
the aborigines. But I think this is an extreme 
view. For one thing, Americans are of a differ- 
ent race, and for another education and refine- 
ment will play their part. However, we cannot 
escape our environment, and it is certain that in 
course of time we shall all more or less resemble 
the “poor Indian.” FRANK MOoNAN. 


An Elk Hunt in Wyoming. 


WHEN I wrote to my old guide, Edward Shef- 
field, I was somewhat apprehensive about the out- 
look for sport because I had heard that the best 
part of the “Jackson Hole Country” had been 
included in the reserve set apart by the State of 
Wyoming, where sport with big game had been 
entirely interdicted. 

I was advised, however, that this was not the 
fact. so, yielding to my faith in the judgment 
of the guide and a desire to gratify my love for 
sport, I made arrangements for a fall hunt. Be- 
fore reaching the terminal of the trip by railroad 
I chanced to meet some sportsmen who talked 
of sport and commented on the conditions ex- 
isting in Jackson’s Hole. The criticisms were by 
no means favorable, and various instances were 
cited of parties who had been disappointed in 
their expectations. My subsequent experience 
only served to convince me how dependent a 
sportsman has become upon the services of a 
good guide. 

The trip from St. Anthony to Jackson was 
without incident worth relating, except at the 
start. The pack horses, which, during their stay 
in town, had fared handsomely on oats and hay 
and been well sheltered, did not look forward 
to a trip back into the bleak and sterile moun- 
tains with the same pleasure that I did; their 
refractory souls yearned for the comfortable 
quarters they were just leaving with the same 
tenacity that the children of Israel in the wilder- 
ness “longed for the flesh pots of Egypt,” but 
here the comparison ends, for they had not a 
guide who was meek and gentle like Moses. 

About a mile from St. Anthony the whole 
bunch turned off on a side road and went back 
to their former quarters. After some delay they 
were finally got in line again, and with the aid of 
a couple of Mormons, who, for a consideration, 
agreed to help guide them for several miles, we 
got the pack train properly started, and after 
that had no further trouble with them. 

The journey was a fairly long one, but it be- 
came more interesting as we drew away from 
civilization and got closer to the place where we 
intended to make permanent camp. After the 
first day we passed the wide monotonous stretch 
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of sage brush flats which lies between St. An- 
thony and Victor; after that the landscape grew 
more mountainous and wooded. The country 
became very picturesque as we proceeded; every 
mountain presented a view which was a pano- 
rama; every opening in the timber seemed a nat- 
ural frame for an entrancing picture; the atmos- 
phere so clear and bracing gave fine definition to 
objects in view; the winding river rushed fret- 
ting and foaming between the rocks in the valley 
below; large clumps of spruces clustered upon 
the mountain sides, and the rough crags were 
powdered with snow and sometimes glistening 
with rills which coursed down their rugged sur- 
faces. After traveling along the Gros Ventre 
River for a considerable distance we at last came 
in view of Mt. Leidy, superbly situated between 
two rows of mountains on either side of a pleas- 
ant valley, at the head of which stands Mt. Leidy. 
The ground was covered with a few inches of 
snow—enough to make good hunting. We made 
an early camp and had plenty of time to get 
everything arranged before it became dark. The 
location was an ideal spot for a camp; plenty of 
timber nearby; a fine stream of clear, cold water, 
and good grazing for the horses. It was quite 
important to have a good range for the stock, 
because there were eleven pack horses and three 
riding horses—fourteen in all. To take care of 
these required the services of a horse wrangler. 
I had three men, my regular guide, Edward Shef- 
field, Charles Herdick, a Wyoming guide, and 
Marcus Imo, who cooked and turned his hand 
to help at anything else that had to be at- 
tended to. 

The day being young when we arrived, I em- 
ployed it in making a short hunt from camp. 
Charles Herdick went with me, and I soon dis- 
covered how much my wind had deteriorated 
since I had last been out, for in the meantime 
I had lived a life of. comparative ease. The 
general elevation in this section ranges 
from 8,000 to 10,000 feet, and it takes a 
few days to accustom your lungs to the rarified 
atmosphere. When one is not taking any vigor- 
ous exercise the climate feels exhilarating and 
inspires one with the feeling that he is able to 
perform any kind of stunt; a few minutes of real 
strenuous exercise and this delusion is destroyed. 
I soon discovered that Herdick was a good hand 
at mountain climbing, being wonderfully supple 
and possessed of the best pair of lungs of anyone 
I ever knew. 

We finally caught sight of a small bunch of elk 
at a considerable distance. As they were mov- 
ing over a crest of a hill, it became necessary to 
travel with speed to get near enough for a shot, 
if by chance there should be a good head in the 
bunch. The elk had not seen us, but were mov- 
ing and might get out of range. Completely ex- 
hausted I finally gained the summit of a hill 
which overlooked the herd, which had halted. 
An old bull stood in the quaking aspens, not over 
sixty yards away. A glance at the head, and I saw 
that I had had my pains for nothing. I watched 
the animals for a few moments, and they seemed 
to me like old acquaintances, for it had been 
three years since I last hunted this kind of game. 
I do not believe they were as pleased to see me 
as I was to see them. They soon startd to run 
directly from us in the direction of camp. which 
was quite near. My guide, Edward Sheffield, told 
me afterward that they came very near, and he 
was afraid they would run through camp. He 
gravely warned me against the danger of driving 
a large bunch of “Uncle Sam’s cattle” in that di- 
rection. 


It was a pleasure after this little excitement to 
drop into a comfortable camp and find everything 
nicely arranged and a good meal provided. My 
quarters were supplied with every convenience 
that could be expected traveling with a pack sui- 
fit. It may, perhaps, interest those who have had 
no practical experience in western hunting to 
know what can be furnished. We had folding 
chairs, a folding table, two tents and in each a 
portable sheet-iron stove with a couple of lengths 
of pipe to take off the smoke; I had a pneumatic 
mattress to save my tired flesh from the hard 
ground, and whatever else was required which 
horses could pack in. When I was tired of hunt- 
ing I could rest a day or so and read novels in 
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a comfortable tent, no matter how cold the 
weather. This does not seem like roughing it. 
The frontiersman of former days would have 
thought such comfort with a hunting outfit im- 
possible. Modern progress, however, has caused 
most of the inconveniences of camp life to disap- 
pear as if by magic. Would that its magic influ- 
ence could repeople the wilderness with the great 
herds of wild animals that have vanished. 

The following day I went out with the guide 
to try my luck. We had not traveled more than 
two miles before discovering a small herd of elk. 
We circled around them sufficiently to size them 
up, but could find no heads worth picking out. 
Our course was then changed, and we hunted to- 
ward a high mountain north of Mt. Leidy; from 
this point we obtained a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country, which I carefully swept with 
my Seitz glasses in quest of game. Far off on a 
distant ridge we finally saw some elk slowly mov- 
ing out of the timber into the open. Their 
brown shapes showed very distinctly against the 
snow-covered hills, but, although there was a 
considerable number in view, no good antlers 
were visible. My strong glasses proved of very 
great service to me. With them I could ascertain 
plainly what otherwise I would have had to guess 
at, and they saved me many a long excursion 
over rough country to determine the value of a 
set of antlers. My guide was quite as anxious 
as myself that I should not have any trophies 
unworthy of a sportsman’s ambition. The law 
allows one only two heads, and it is necessary 
to take great pains to avoid making mistakes. 
I made up my mind that I would go back empty- 
handed sooner than pack out antlers which would 
reflect discredit upon my skill. The guide was 
particularly anxious that I should obtain speci- 
mens which would do no injury to his reputation. 
I think I must have passed unfavorable judgment 
upon twenty-five or thirty heads—for which the 
guide was mainly responsible—before I finally se- 
cured my trophies. Any number of bulls pre- 
sented themselves, some of them quite easy 
marks, only to be snubbed and turned down. 
Paris, in passing judgment upon the goddesses, 
to determine which was the most beatitiful, could 
not have been more critical or discriminating 
than the guide. I doubt if the unsuccessful rivals 
of the bulls I finally chose as worthy specimens 
were seriously disappointed. 

To illustrate the ease with which I could have 
secured my legal allowance of two bulls, to say 
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nothing of cows, I will cite a few instances of 
the opportunities I had. On one occasion I was 
going through the timber where I heard a num- 
ber of elk; the guide called my attention to a 
bull lying on the ground not sixty yards, away, 
partly concealed by the spruce brush; he was 
facing directly toward us, his front feet folded 
under his body and his nose close to the ground. 
We stood quite still‘and surveyed him carefully, 
sizing up the head, which had twelve points, but 
not large nor heavy at the base. The glasses 
were brought into service to make a more critical 
examination. A couple of minutes we stood dis- 
cussing him, when finally he gave a brief snort, 
which sounded like an expression of disgust at 
our impertinence, and then jumped up and loped 
out of sight. 

Shortly afterward we managed to approach 
close to a very large herd of’elk, mostly hidden 
in the timber. From our concealment we could 
see a number of the animals not over thirty or 
forty yards away. About 150 yards off were a 
couple of young bulls exercising their skill by 
fencing with their antlers, evidently in sport. We 
could hear the frequent clash of the horns and 
often got a good view of the contestants. We 
waited in this spot over an hour until despairing 
of seeing anything worth shooting at before it 
grew too dark we suddenly rose up in plain view. 
The peaceful scene was soon converted into one 
of great confusion. For a moment the elk stared 
at us with their beautiful large brown eyes in 
astonishment, then a general panic communi- 
cated itself to the herd, every animal in sight 
began moving off; each clump of vegetation that 
could concea! a form seemed suddenly animated 
by a creature breaking from its hiding place, flee- 
ing for safety; the cows and calves gave vent 
to their peculiar bleat of alarm, while the bulls 
snorted and rattled their antlers against the trees 
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in their haste. For some hundred yards in the 
timber, and well up on the mountain side, the 
scene became particularly animated. I hurried 
to an opening in the timber, where I could get 
a good view of the retreating herd, which had 
drawn together into quite a solid moving mass. 
The number of elk greatly exceeded my expecta- 
tions. Nine-tenths of the herd had been as care- 
fully concealed from us as we had been from 
them. There must have been at a conservative 
estimate not less than 400 in the herd, and pos- 
sibly 500. A sportsman could only admire this 
striking and beautiful spectacle, because there 
was no head worth securing. A tooth-hunter or 
a butcher with a high power repeating rifle could 
have repeated one of those scenes which sickens 
every lover of sport. 

At another time I came upon a band of elk 
quite as numerous, and, although there were a 
couple of good heads in view, yet the number of 
cow,elk was so great that it was practically im- 
posstblé to get a good shot. The entire mass 
fled straight up the side of a steep mountain cov- 
ered with quaking aspen and spruce; for some 
time we could see them crowding one another in 
dense masses in their ascent, but the only shot 
attempted was with the camera, but without suc- 
cess. One more instance which will not only aid 
in proving the ease of securing an indifferent 
specimen but goes to show that when game is too 
plentiful it is an actual handicap to the sports- 
man. I saw a fine head across a gulch at a con- 
siderable distance. I fired and missed it and the 
animal escaped beyond range. I crossed the gulch 
to examine the spot where the bull had stood and 
followed his: tracks to see if he had been 
wounded, and, if so, how badly. Although the 
ground was covered with two feet of snow, yet I 
could discover no signs of blood. While dis- 
cussing the matter with the guide we became 
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conscious that we were not unperceived, for a 
great number of elk began to move among 
the trees, having evidently “spotted” us. We 
made at once for concealment and ran as fast as 
we could through the deep snow to an open place 
toward which the herd were heading. Carefully 
hidden from view we saw a great brown mass 
thunder past, and before it had disappeared from 
sight I caught a glimpse of the precious set of 
antlers belonging to the bull I shot at carried in 
triumph out of sight. They appeared but for a 
moment in the narrow opening in which the in- 
tended victim was well protected by cows, which 
formed a perfect wall of flesh which no bullet 
could pierce and speed on to its mark. We made 
another run under concealment in the hope of 
being able to come upon the herd again in case 
it should halt, which it did. In an open space on 
the farther side of the mountain we confronted 
the elk at close quarters. The rapid traveling in 
the deep snow over rough country left me very 
much exhausted; the first object that attracted 
the attention of the guide and myself was a large 
bull of twelve points at very close range. I 
thought in the hurry of the moment my vision 
perhaps being blurred by nervous strain and ex- 
haustion that it was the same magnificent speci- 
men I had shot at before and was trying to se- 
cure, and the animal’s position—turned quarter- 
ing toward me—aided the decention. I soon dis- 
covered the mistake, however, my attention being 
called by the guide to another bull, which proved 
to be the one I so earnestly desired. I brought 
my rifle in position to draw a bead on a vital 
spot, but the bull was immediately blanketed by 
several cows running between. If I could have 
had a clear range the shot would have been about 
the easiest I ever had, but the faithful cows with 
their calves swarmed around their lord and I be- 
held with disappointment as fine a pair of antlers 
as I ever saw borne safely out of sight. The old 
bull must have evidently believed that “there is 
safety in numbers.” 

There is another disadvantage in encountering 
~ yteat quantity of game when attempting to se- 
cure a good trophy; each animal, however poor 
a head it may possess, has generally a good pair 
of eyes, a keen scent and excellent hearing. Each 
addition to a herd is another sentinel, always on 
duty and ready at any moment to sound the 


alarm. On a previous hunting trip, when the elk 
were not nearly so plentiful, I got the heads I 
wanted in less time. I cannot place the blame 
for the trouble I had in securing my heads on the 
cows entirely. 

A couple of days before the scarlet-letter-day 
of my hunt I fired at a fine bull in a gulch quite 
a distance off; he immediately quickened his pace 
and was soon out of range. I glanced at my rifle 
and I found that the elevation of the sight had 
been misplaced, being ranged for fifty yards. I 
think it is best to have the sight of a high power 
gun with a very flat trajectory sighted for 100 
yards, and to draw a fine or coarse sight on the 
object as occasion may require. We examined 
the spot where the bull had been seen when fired 
at and discovered a sprinkling of blood along his 
tracks. Tying the horses we started to follow 
the trail on foot. The course the bull took 
favored the higher elevations more than the de- 
pressions, which was a bad sign; so with grave 
misgivings we continued the pursuit. The in- 
creasing signs of blood inspired us with hope; 
here and there he occasionally stood, as was evi- 
dent from the quantity of blood and the character 
of the impression his feet made in the snow. In 
other respects the signs were disappointing; the 
tracks showed no indication of weakness, and 
frequently led us across high fallen trees and 
along steep places, where I followed with diffi- 
culty; the blood, although quite plentiful, was a 
light red, and not the dark color which would be 
discharged were some vital spot injured; finally, 
after traveling about six miles, the flow of blood 
began to lessen. At length we reached a point 
where he entered a tract of thick timber, evi- 
dently in a walk;--we concluded that it was best 
not to pursue him in this retreat, because his 
slow pace might indicate exhaustion and a dispo- 
sition to lay down. The only hope I had of se- 
curing him would be in case of his lying down 
and becoming stiff from his wound and not being 
able to get up. We concluded to allow plenty of 
time for this to happen. The guide made a cir- 
cuit around the timber and could discover no 
trace of his having emerged from it. We then 


went back to the horses and rode to camp. The 
succeeding day we returned to the spot, traced 
the steps of the elk to a place where he had lain 
down, and saw a slight discoloration of the snow 
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where his brisket had touched it, his tracks led 
beyond, and all signs of bleeding had ceased. All 
our trouble had been in vain because of an im- 
properly arranged sight. 

By this time I had been about ten days in camp 
and was growing quite accustomed to the life. 
Although the weather was quite cold, at times 
going to eight or ten below zero at night, yet it 
often grew warm enough during the day to thaw, 
but it was dry, light atmosphere and always brac- 
ing. Every night for a brief interval we were 
treated to a serenade from the coyotes, a ridicu- 
lous, wild and unearthly chant, which became a 
positive nuisance when the dogs undertook an 
accompaniment right at our ears. Occasionally 
a bull elk feeding during the full of the moon 
would cause the cold atmosphere to vibrate with 
his shrill whistle as he loped past the camp. In 
all other respects we were entirely alone for the 
twenty-two days I stayed in camp except one, 
when the game warden dropped in to look at my 
license, and after a brief stay took his departure. 
How different this was from most of the hunting 
in the East, where the number of sportsmen have 
become so great as to render the pastime almost 
as dangerous for the hunter as it, is for game. 
Particularly is this the case when “green sports- 
men” persist in shooting at anything that moves 
without first finding out what it is. My guide 
expressed his surprise at the number: of acci- 
dents which occur every year in the Adirondacks 
through gross carelessness. He remarked that 
he believed it would be best if one were hunting 
in the Adirondacks and saw anything moving in 
the brush to shoot without waiting to find out 
what it was, because the chances are that it 
would be a man, and if you did not shoot him 
he would shoot you. I was rather amused at this 
piece of grim humor, which is a sample of what 
he generally had on tap. 

The sun dawned auspiciously upon what 
proved to be my luckiest day in camp. For some 
days I had hunted diligently without securing 
the heads that would satisfy me. We had not 
journeyed over three miles from camp before we 
saw a large bull at quite a distance move into a 
thickly wooded valley. We turned our course 
in that direction, keeping out of view as much 
as possible, riding along a hill which overlooked 
the valley into which the bull had taken refuge. 
We came to an open and slightly undulating 
country, which was covered with about eighteen 
inches of snow, and gave evidence that quite a 
number of elk had recently passed that way, and 
about 500 yards off a herd with several good 
heads. The country was quite open, but broken 
up with thick clumps of spruce trees here and 
there. To get nearer the herd it became neces- 
sary to cross quite an open-space, but by a timely 
maneuver of the guide we traveled under cover 
until we reached a point where a thick clump of 
trees standing out in the open space obstructed 
the view between us and the elk. We then rode 
out in the “open” toward the clump of trees, 
which concealed us from view. Having gained 
this point, which was about 175 to 200 yards 
from the herd, I dismounted and stepped out in 
the clearing. The cows again provokingly ran 
between me and the largest bull, which I had 
marked as my own. Fortunately, the cows ran 
ahead and I got a quartering view of the large 
bull. The bright reflection of the sun on the 
snow made it somewhat difficult to fully distin- 
guish the body of the animal in the dense mov- 
ing mass, but I succeeded in locating it. Draw- 
ing a fine sight on my Mauser I fired. The en- 
tire herd disappeared over the crest of the hill. 
The guide, who by this time had mounted his 
horse, cried, “You have got a bull.” I asked 
him if it was the “big one,” he replied, “I don’t 
know.” In the confused and changing mass it 
was indeed difficult to keep track of any partic- 
ular one. We urged the horses to their utmost 
speed; the antlers of the bull continued growing 
larger to the view as we drew near. Finally, 
with an exclamation of satisfaction, the guide 
slipped off his horse and congratulated me upon 
the kill, “The largest head in the bunch.” It 
was indeed a fine bull, with a spread just short 
of four feet. There were twelve points on the 
antlers, six tines on each side. The bullet had 
lodged a little back of the shoulder and the ani- 
mal had dropped without a struggle. In the 
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space of fifteen cr twenty minutes the carcass 
was dressed; the mantle had been stripped off, 
and we were ready to return for a couple of pack 
horses to bring in the antlers and meat. 

We had hardly mounted the horses when we 
saw another bull with a fine head about 250 yards 
away. I slid off my horse and getting the dis- 
tance from the guide, I drew a coarse sight and 
fired as the animal was going over a hill. We 
hurried over to the spot where the bull had been 
and saw faint splotches of blood on the snow. As 
we descended the hill the guide remarked he 
hoped we would not have as long a chase after this 
one as we did after the bull we hunted so long 
a few days previous. I replied that I was certain 
we would not. “How do you know?” he asked; 
for answer I pointed to a lifeless form just beyond 
lying among some spruce trees. As the guide 
stepped alongside of me, where he could get a 
view, he expressed his surprise at the luck I had 
had in getting two such fine heads in so short 
an interval. It was barely half an hour since I 
had secured my first trophy, and now I had a 
second one which we both. regarded as _ better 
than the first. The ball had struck back of the 
shoulder a little above the middle of the body. 
The spread of this head was a trifle larger than 
the first one I had shot, the antlers were more 
solid, especially at the base. My hard hunting 
had been rewarded. I had obtained inside of 
half an hour two heads as handsome and large 
as any that it had ever been my good fortune to 
secure. I felt like a school boy about to take a 
vacation, for I had hunted faithfully for about 
eleven days and I.promised myself a rest when 
I had won out with the bulls. 

For several days I took it easy, a large part 
of the time I sat in a comfortable chair in camp 
and read novels and played cards. I also man- 
aged to work up quite a small medical practice, 
my victims being Sheffield, Charles Herdick and 
Marcus Imo, the cook and horse wrangler. The 
remedies which some people of the Far West 
prescribe for their ailments are quite original and 
simple. One day when I was starting out on 
horseback to hunt in company with Herdick, I 
noticed that he had not saddled his horse. I 
asked him the reason. He replied that he was 
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not feeling well and wanted exercise. Anyone 
familiar with hunting in Jackson’s Hole knows 
how often one has to leave the horse to travel 
on foot over rough country through snow and 
up siippery ascents for hundreds of feet. 

Herdick evidently thought this was not enough 
exercise to keep him in condition. Another time 
Imo had contracted a severe cold which I wanted 
to prescribe for. -He replied that it had come on 
without anything and it would go off without 
anything. After some persuasion he consented 
to take a good dose of quinine and a hot drink 
before retiring. The next morning the cold had 
about disappeared, but when Imo went out to 
round up the horses he had great difficulty in 
hearing the bell on account of the quinine buzz- 
ing in his ear, which confirmed his bad opinion 
of medicine. 

After I had tired of loafing I hunted with the 
dogs, tracking cougars, bobcats and lynx. Occa- 
sionally I would take a shot at a coyote to pay it 
back for some of the unearthly serenades we 
had been treated to at night. One day while fol- 
lowing the track of a lynx Herdick came across 
a No. 5 bear trap. He discovered it by noticing 
some fresh elk meat near it. The trap was care- 
fully concealed, and had he been an inexperienced 
hunter or perhaps walking along there at night 
he might have discovered it by stepping into it. 
It is against the law to bait a trap with elk meat, 
and it should be forbidden to set traps around in- 
discriminately where sportsmen are licensed to 
hunt; the permission implying reasonable safety, 
which is not the case when dangerous traps are 
set without proper safeguards. We sprung the 
trap and went on. Some men who are acquainted 
with the danger arising from this source always 
carry a monkeywrench when hunting or trap- 
ping. A steel trap which could hold a silver-tip 
would inflict a terrible injury upon anyone who 
was unfortunate enough to become entrapped, 
even if assistance were promptly rendered, and 
assistance being remote, might cause a painful 
lingering death. I knew of a case where a trap- 
pér had set two No. 5 bear traps and upon his 
return found a large silver-tip in one of them 
Venturing rather close to the bear the enraged 
animal made a sudden lunge at him, which the 
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man evaded by stepping back hurriedly, in doing 
so he accidentally fell and sprung the other trap 
with his knee, and was caught in that position. 
The man was unable to get to his rifle to dis- 
patch the bear, which was making efforts to reach 
him. Being in uncomfortably close quarters to 
the bear and apprehensive of his safety, the trap- 
per devised a clever plan to dispose of his dis- 
agreeable neighbor; fastening his knife to the 
end of a long pole he repeatedly stabbed the bear 
until death ensued. His companion, going to ex- 
amine the traps, found him at length almost dead 
with pain and released him. 

The end of my outing at length drew near, and 
it became necessary to make arrangements to 
break camp. I had become quite attached to the 
beautiful spot, where I had spent such a pleasant 
time and had so much luck. Although I had not 
bagged all the game the law allowed me, yet I 
felt that I had obtained exceptionally good heads 
and was satisfied. I had also collected a consid- 
erable number of photographs, of which Shef- 
field took the greatest number; in fact, he proved 
quite an expert in this line. The horses seemed 
no more anxious to leave than we were, and 
occasionally proved refractory and commenced 
to buck until something was bound over their 
eyes.- The first night of the journey homeward 
we camped on the banks of the Gros Ventre; we 
put up no tents but slept out in the open, because, 
as I said to the guide, I wanted to see how it felt 
to rough it. During the day we had descended 
into a country where the elevation was consider- 
ably lower. The snow, which we had séen con- 
tinuously in our former camp, had all disap- 
peared and the temperature was much warmer. 
Early the next day we reached Jackson, where 
we put up at Nelson’s Hotel and were very hos- 
pitably entertained. Although remote from the 
regular line of travel and the railroad the people 
in this locality live remarkably well and in com- 
fort, and on reaching this point I felt I was in 
touch with the rest of the world. Although it is 
100 miles from the railroad, yet it is connected 
with St. Anthony by telephone. A musical en- 
tertainment was arranged here for our benefit by 
the hospitable inhabitants of the place, which 
proved very enjoyable. E. F. RANDOLPH. 

















New Year Reminisence. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Dec. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: A Happy New Year to you and all 
the readers and correspondents of ForEsT AND 
STREAM, also to the dear old paper itself, in its 
new suit of clothes. 


I do not see how you can improve its contents, 
though: you may make its external appearance 
more attractive! I have sometimes written you 
a rhymed greeting for the New Year, but my 
muse has deserted me this year, and no appeal 
to “The harp that once in Tara’s halls,” an- 
swers to my spiritings, and the only notes I can 
evoke sound more as if they had come from those 
which the exiled Hebrews hung on the willows 
of Babylon! The fact is, I am getting old. 

I have not wet a line this year, and it is a 
dozen at least since I pulled a trigger, and I live 
in pleasant reminiscences of the past. I had a 
pleasant surprise a few weeks ago by the appear- 
ance at my door of an old shooting friend and 
companion of “auld lang syne,” as I was -smok- 
ing my “post prandial pipe,” and we had a very 
pleasant hour, recalling the old days of our 
tramps over the hills of central New Hampshire, 
among which came prominently to the minds of 
both of us, one bright first day of November, 
more than forty years ago, over the foothills at 
the Uncanoonuck Mountains, in Goffstown, in the 
height of the fall flight of woodcock, when we 


made a very successful “mixed bag” of wood- 
cock. ruffed grouse and northern hares, com- 


monly called rabbits. We had his old pointer 
Don, who answered perfectly to Mr. Hough’s de- 
scription of a “meat dog,” and a young pointer, 
which a friend who accompanied us was break- 
ing for me; and I well remember the delight 
with which we watched the young dog follow the 
lead and take lessons of the oid one. 

In the conversation which followed, my friend 
spoke of having recently met another old friend 
who I had not seen for years, but with whom | 
was intimately associated in business for a loag 
time, and my thoughts at once jumped back ten 
years further, to the spring of 1851, when I saw vs 
both on top of an English stage-coach on our 
way across the ridge of hills which separate 
Lancashire from Derbyshire, to visit the cele- 
brated country seat of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Chatsworth. The transition in my mind took but 
a second, though years of time and leagues of 
distance were compassed in it, and I well remem- 
bered our arrival that night at a quiet little inn 
in the village of Bakewell, where, after a good 
dinner, we smoked our cigars on the old arched 
stone bridge over the Derwent, and watched the 
play of some large trout in the stream below us. 
\iter a restful night between “sheets smelling of 
lavender” (see Izaak Walton) my friend D. and 
I set out on foot over the ridge which separates 
the valley cf the Derwent from that of the Wye, 
on which Chatsworth is situated. 

A traveling companion, Mr. R., took a carriage 
and drove round the course of the two valleys 
to meet us, not being an ardent pedestrian. We 
explored the house and grounds of Chatsworth 
thoroughly, saw the great greenhouse, which Mr. 
Paxton had built for the Victoria Regia, and 
which was the prototype of the Crystal Palace, 
then being built in Hyde Park; had luncheon at 
the inn in the lovely little village of Edenswr, in 
the edge of the park, and then drove down the 
Wye, to the junction of the two rivers, to see the 
celebrated old Peacock Inn at Rowsley, renowned 
among all English anglers. After a glass of ale 
at the Peacock we drove up the Derwent and 
visited Haddon Hall, one of the most renowned 
old baronial mansions of England, and saw the 
celebrated dancing hall, the floor of which is said 
to be all laid with the boards from one oak tree, 
and the true semi-circle steps which lead to it, 
to be carved from the roots of the same tree. 

We also saw the old stone steps leading to the 
garden, down which Dorothy Vernon, the heiress 
of the Peak, is said to have eloped with Lord 
John Manners, the heir of the Duke of Rutland. 

From here we found our way back to Bakewell 
and Manchester. I fear, though, that my old 
world reminiscences may not be interesting to 
your readers, and much as they delight me, | 
must bring them to a close. Von W. 
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Lost in the Woods. 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y., Dec. 28.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: Waving read several very interest- 
ing contributions in your paper on getting lost in 
the woods I would like to tell of two or three 
cases that happened in the Adirondacks lately. 
The most remarkable experience recorded of a 
lost man in the Adirondacks in recent years was 
that of Guidas Beaugault, of Fall River, Mass. 
Beaugault was hired by the Adirondack Fish and 
Gun Club to guard it from poachers. In July, 
before he had became acquainted with the terri- 
tory, he took a day off fishing. He did not re- 
turn that night and two days later a,search was 
organized to find him. The search was continued 
for more than five weeks, guides and clubmen 
going out daily. Hope of finding him alive was 
given up, but on Aug. 19 searchers saw the miss- 
ing man staggering aimlessly through the woods. 
At their hail he fainted. He was carried to the 
club house and there cared for. He had man- 
aged to eke out his subsistence from berries, roots 
and birch bark. His stout constitution and the 
fact that the season was warm allowed him to 
preserve his life for so long a time. 

An experience as severe though 


of 


shorter 
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ashore went in the wrong direction and _ lost 
their lives. Their boat on the stump far out of 
their course indicated their fate very plainly. 
They could have waded ashore if they had known 
where they were. Guides say that more men 
were lost in the Adirondack woods this year than 





ever before. BW 
Nitwoop, Ill., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I herewith send a clipping from the 


Eveleth Star, of Eveleth, Minn. : 

“James W. and Edward Falk spent three days 
and two nights in the swamps near Bowstring 
Lake, fully expecting that they would not find 
their way out of the dreary location alive. 

“While on their way from one homesteader 
shack to another they lost their way, soon realiz- 
ing that their condition was all but hopeless, in 
view of the fact that owing to the cloudy days 
and nights it was impossible to get their bearings 
from the sun, moon or stars. At almost dawn 
on the second night out James Falk espied the 
north star, and realizing that they were on the 
south side of the lake, they made due north. 
After a long tramp they were delighted to see 
Bowstring Lake. 

“What the men suffered in mind and body dur- 
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duration was that of George Fletch, of Syracuse, 
near Cranberry Lake, in the middle of October. 
Fletch and a party of other sportsmen were hunt- 
ing in the territory between Gull Creek and Inlet 
River. Fletch became separated from his com- 
panions and circled. When night came all direc- 
tions seemed alike and he was obliged to sleep 
beside a little fire he built. Toward morning rain 
came down and when day broke a three days’ 
storm was on. Fletch managed to shoot a grouse 
with his tast cartridge and ate it. Thinly clad 
he wandered all day and the next trying in vain 
to find somebody. Sleet fell and froze to his 
coat. Game, includits a moose, eyed him from a 
little distance, anparently realizing that he was 
no longer a being dangerous to wild life. At 


last, after three frightful nights and days, in the. 


sleety forest, he came to Inlet River, where he 
was found by a party of hunters, cared for and 
sent to his home in Syracuse. 

On Nov. 7, in a severe snowstorm, Albert Ful- 
ler, a Utica sportsman, and Charles Rose, a 
Wheelertown guide, started up North Lake, the 
Erie Canal reservoir, in Herkimer county. They 
lost their bearings in the blinding gale and ran 
their rowboat up on a stump and upset. Al- 
though they were only a few feet from the bank 
they could not see it, and while trying to swim 





ing this experience is best told by James Falk, 
who said: 

“*When we realized that we were really lost 
in the swamps we started out to search for some 
landmark. We traveled and traveled, often step- 
ping in ice cold water up to our knees. UlIti- 
mately we came across some tracks. Careful 
measurement showed that we had made _ these 
tracks and that we were really traveling in a 
circle. It was useless to go any further. Suffer- 
ing in mind and bedy we remained largely in one 
spot for the balance of the time, fully expecting 
that in the end death would relieve our suffer- 
ings. 

“Never before able to climb trees, 
scale the highest growth 
what I saw did no good. It was apparently an 
unending swamp. It would be difficult to de- 
scribe our feelings under the circumstances. To 
make matters worse, my brother was taken sick 
and was barely able to travel. When the wind 
finally scattered the clouds: and I was able to 
make out theenorth star we did not dare trust to 
our sense of direction. With a small pocket 
knife, the only article with which we could do 
cutting, we carefully blazed the direction. This 
guided us when daylight finally came. I was 
pretty sure that we were on the south side of the 


I could 
without effort. But 
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lake, and by keeping a due north course we were 
able to find the lake and locate our where- 
abouts.’ ” ; 

The Falk boys, referred to in the article, found 
their experience rather unpleasant. When, if 
they had only read Nessmuk’s injunctions and 
kept them well in mind they might have enjoyed 
(?) the trip. The main trouble with them was, 
they simply made up their minds that they were 
lost and would-have it no other way; also, they 
concluded they were to die there, and only the 
sight of the north star changed their minds. So 
sure were they that they were to die that they 
even speculated on the likelihood of their bodies 
being found. They even decided that no one 
would venture into that awful place. Of course, 
they did not know that there are more men in 
northern Minnesota who would trail that swamp 
from end to end and know all the time where 
they were than those who would hesitate, and 
who would do it in the night, if they knew that 
any human being was suffering there. 

The richest part of the whole thing is, that 
James Falk is the game warden for that district, 
appointed by the State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion that indorses the present game law which 
permits a non-resident to kill a moose and pro- 
vides for no disposition of it except that it may 
be shipped to any point in the State that said 
non-resident desires. Lae. 





Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 24.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Congratulations on the new Forest 
AND STREAM. May it continue to give us the old 
substance in its proposed new form. The day of 
the “blanket sheet” is past, and I am glad that 
Forest AND STREAM has at length seen the way 
clear to join the ranks of the periodicals that are 
easy to handle, easy to read and easy to file. 

The current discussion as to what may or may 
not be learned from printed woods lore is an 
interesting one. It divides lovers of the woods 
into two groups, as it seems to me—those whose 
good fortune has placed them in a position that 
renders printed hints unnecessary because they 
have imbibed woods lore naturally from their 
environment in or near the woods; and those 
who from bad fortune have matured in the cities 
and have discovered comparatively late their in- 
born (atavistic?) fondness for the wilds. There 
may be plenty of variations between these two 
types, but these are the types that split on this 
question. Mr. Hardy belongs, or at any rate 
takes sides, with the first type; Mr. Kephart, as 
one who has given much good advice to ama- 
teurs, sides with the second. There is much 
truth on both sides, but the key to the situation 
seems to me to be in the old principle of “the 
man behind the gun.” Doubtless, many men 
with a real love of the woods exist who would 
be. incapable of extricating themselves by any 
number of rules from the predicament of being 
lost in the woods. ‘They lack, whether innately 
or from insufficient experience, the ability to 
profit by what they have heard or read. 

What can you do, for example, with a man 
who has no sense of direction even in his own 
city? Only the other day I had occasion to enter 
with a friend one of our large department stores 
in Philadelphia, for, at this season, a man will 
sometimes risk the dangers of a battle at the 
bargain counter. and when we left the store after 
an interval of less than ten minutes and passed 
out of a side entrance, my friend was twisted 
just forty-five degrees. He thought that the 
street ran west instead of south. Such a thing 
might easily happen to a woodsman in the city, 
because the conditions would be strange to him, 
but when it happens to a city man in the city, it 
is clear that this man lacks something funda- 
mental in endowment or power of observation 
that would make it very dangerous for him to 
essay any sort of a trip alone in the woods. On 
the other hand, there are many who pick up 
woods lore with marvellous quickness, whether 
practically in the. woods from one who knows or 
from such truth-telling guides as old Nessmuk. 
In the latter case they are often able to go into 
the woods and with a very little experience work 
out successfully the principles which they have 
gained by simple reading. 

The case narrated by Mr. Edward French in 
your issue of Dec. 23 is an instance of this. In 
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other words good books—note the adjective— 
on the woods are certainly of great value to a 
large class of men who through no fault of their 
own have not had experience in the woods in 
their boyhood and youth. Of course, they are 
not able in every situation to apply what they 
have read, but if they keep cool and have time 
to think a problem over, the chances are that 
good results will come from their reading. 

I alluded above to the sense of direction, and 
it occurs to me that many of your readers might 
be able to throw some light on this peculiar en- 
dcwment. Is it purely an endowment or is it a 
faculty for observation, often subconscious, re- 
sulting from environment and experience? I 
haven’t looked up the psychologists on _ this 
point, but they would be forced to gain much of 
their data from us lay brethren, anyway. That 
a part of this faculty is born in a man probably 
all will admit, but I am of the opinion that per- 
sonal experience will prove that the orginal ele- 
ment is vastly developed and strengthened by ob- 
servation. The problem is: By what mental 
processes does a man successfully find his way 
through a forest or swamp or, if you will, a city? 
Have any of your readers had experiences in 
which they could, so to speak, check off the steps 
by which they reached their results? 

ArtTHuR L. WHEELER. 


Mississippi Headwaters. 


Arkin, Minn., Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Your correspondent from St. Paul hav- 
ing’ agaim brought the lumber trust under the 
lime light, I wish to make a few more remarks 
in passing. It is doubtless true that a great 
amount of timber was stolen under the dead 
and down timber act, but the greater steal came 
when certain reservation lands were set aside 
for park purposes. This was the crowning act 
of forty years of timber frauds in Minnesota, 
and was originated to get at reserve timber, 
which heretofore had resisted all encroach- 
ments. The opening of timber lands in Minne- 
sota seems to have always been done at signals 
from the lumber trusts just when they had their 
forces best organized to gobble it all. To do 
this, of course it would seem as if they had to 
keep their own men in office. Having gone to 
this expense, why not go a little further and 
ease the road to take the logs to the mills. The 
same organization can do both works at the 
same price. Result: A great reservoir system 
at the head and along the river. The specious 
plea under which the reservoirs were builded 
was that by damming the outlets of the great 
lakes and closing the gates in freshet times, 
floods could be prevented, and by opening them 
later, an even flow of the rivers could be 
maintained. The reasonableness of this propo- 
sition is at once apparent. 

Devastating floods are of common occur- 
rence along the great river. With a sufficient 
number of reservoirs along all its tributaries, 
these floods could be completely controlled. 
The start was made some thirty years ago on 
the Upper Mississippi; but why does. it stop 
here? Why is it not ‘extended to all the other 
rivers? Simply because there would be no 
graft connected with those other streams; there 
would be no private pull connected, and men do 
not work as strenuously for the general good 
as for a private snap. 

The reservoirs to date are grotesquely inade- 
quate to control the floods of the Mississippi. 
The greatest flood ever known just below the 
last reservoir would not raise the river at 
Davenport, Ia., more than one foot, and one or 
two inches at New Orleans. If that is the plan, 
and supposing the water supply above to be 
adequate, the capacity of the channel here 
would have to be multiplied by five. Furnishing 
water enough from this source to float a shingle 
at New Orleans would cause a pefpetual flood 
at Aitkin. The reservoirs are of sufficient capa- 
city to completely control floods as far down 
as Aitkin, Minn., if they were used for that 
purpose, but they are not. The order is com- 
pletely reversed, and their great capacity 1s used 
in such way as to cause floods. Fall, winter 
and spring the reservoirs are collecting water 
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out of the natural flow of the river. May, June, 
July are the months when the rush of logs are 
sent to the mills, and the stored up water is 
used to carry them. That is the the rainy sea- 
son, too, and floods are inevitable. 

Last spring the War Department, at the dic- 
tation of the lumbermen, held back water almost 
to the limit of their capacity, having been col- 
lecting for three years back. They were ex- 
pecting a dry season, but the greatest rainfall 
since records have been kept came. The double 
dose was too much for the channel of the river, 
which nature had provided for a reverse order, 
and a disastrous flood followed. Put the case 
fairly before any twelve men of average intelli- 
gence and they would assess the damage against 
the Government, and if the gettlers should or- 
ganize and force payment it would cost the 
Government $300,000 for this year’s work. 

[his year the scattered logs were not gath- 
ered up and put back in the river until October. 
The river kept up until the last log was off 
the banks, and then it began to drop very 
rapidly. In three days it had gone down five 
feet. They were loading up for next year’s 
flood. This rapid fall of the water spoiled a 
contemplated canoe trip for us, as six feet of 
slimy bank was scarcely a pleasant adjunct to 
the gildings of October. We had waited all 
summer for a favorable time, but the waters 
spread through all the wood, and there were no 
favorable camp sites. Then the finish of our 
hopes came with the sudden drop of the water 
just as conditions began to get right. From this 
point heavy rains kept the river at a standstill 
for over a month, and then came snow and the 
freeze up. With the sharp, freezing weather, 20 
below zero, the river began to drop rapidly, as 
is natural under freezing conditions. This lasted 
for several days, and then with continued zero 
weather and bright sunshine it began to raise 
again, until it spread out over the lowland, and 
ice formed around the trees to the thickness of 
eight inches. Then down goes the water, leav- 
ing the ice, which is clinging to the trees—peel- 
ing them, too, in a great many cases. Hundreds 
of dead trees next year will testify to this year’s 
work. All this on a river that, with its great 
natural reservoirs, should have the most even 
flow of any in the world. 

Your St. Paul correspondent can hardly con- 
demn the timber thieves too harshly; but let us 
abandon the reservoirs, or at least empty them 
until such time as river improvement and honest 
management makes them safe. They will be 
abandoned, anyhow, when the lumbermen have 
no further use for them, just as the reforested 
park plan will drop out now that they have got 
what they were after. 

Now that the subject is up, there is one more 
point I want to call attention to. In the con- 
tinuous flow of logs down the river many be- 
come water-soaked and sink. This would soon 
fill up the channel of the river until there would 
be no channel, and the water would spread over 
the country, and floating logs would come to a 
stop. To guard against this condition, the 
Government has a snag boat and crew at work 
all the time taking out the snags. This is a 
very necessary work, of course, but the meth- 
ods pursued do not seem at all necessary. To 
remove the snags dynamite is used, and I have 
heard a dozen of shots in a day. What effect 
does this wholesale dynamiting have on so im- 
portant a fishway as the Mississippi River? It 
is not like blasting rock out of a channel, where 
the blasting is all done in one place, but the 
shots are placed here and there for a hundred 
miles up and down the river. It would seem 
the snags might be removed without this. Add 
to this the fact that this crew kept a man in the 
woods all summer in 1904 with dogs and 
Winchester repeating shotgun in quest of deer, 
partridge or any other game that might offer, 
and it will be seen that there are quite serious 
faults with this part of the service. All this is 
done in the name of the War Department; but 
it goes without saying that the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army knows nothing of this need- 
less waste, or it would come to a very sudden 
stop. Perhaps Forest AND’ STREAM might do 
well to see that it comes to his notice. 

E. P. JAgues. 
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Blacksnake Stories. 


On the platform of the little station of W., on 
one of the lines oi railroad that traverse west- 
ern New York, there stood last summer an 
ordinary dry goods box. The front had been re- 
moved and a piece of wire screen nailed in its 
place. Within, on a flooring of gravel and 
sand, lived a large blacksnake, which was caught 
a short distance down the track by some of the 
railroad men. She was a beauty of the brunette 
type, to quote the story papers, with a small 
head and a glistening, black, scale-covered 
body, more than five feet long. Most of the 
time she lay coiled up and inert, but when 
aroused, she would glide with great rapidity 
around the narrow walls of her prison. Three 
or four days after she was captured, she laid 
twenty-three eggs of a dirty white color and 
oblong shape, covered with a thick skin or 
membrane. Under normal conditions, she would 
have buried them in a warm sandy spot where 
the heat of the sun would incubate them; but, 
disheartened, no doubt, by imprisonment, she 
left them in a heap in a corner and paid no 
more heed to them than to the pebbles that 
composed her bed. Occasionally she made a 
frugal meal of a toad or mouse, but would ac- 
cept no other proffers of good will. What she 
thought of the bustle and stir about her, of the 
whizzing trains and curious faces pressed close 
to her cage, no one knew. As far as she could, 
she ignored them all, even to the sticks that 
were sometimes thrust in to stir her up; only 
once did she turn upon a careless tormentor 
and leave the print of her fangs in his thumb, 
a wound which caused little more -discomfort 
than the stab of a thorn of similar size. 

It was evident that she was not contented, 
for, one day, when by accident or design, the 
slide in the cage was left open (I think the girl 
operator who has a tender heart for all living 
things knows how it happened) she dropped 
through the opening and was not seen again. 

The country around W. was formerly noted 
for its big blacksnakes. The rocks hereabogts 
are of soft, crumbly shale, full of holes and fis- 
sures, and there are many steep, wooded 
ravines which afforded good hiding places for 
the crawlers. They have nearly all disappeared 
now along with the game, but traditions still 
survive of snakes of prodigious size. 

One day, I started an old resident on a train 


of reminiscence concerning blacksnakes by 
asking if he had ever seen one climb a tree. 
“Why, certain!” was his emphatic reply, 


“more than once. Down there in the hollow 
(it’s cut down now) used to stand a big syca- 
more—smooth bark, you know, and _ twenty 
feet to the limbs. I happened along one morn- 
ing just in time to see a blacksnake climb it. 
I watched him until he was pretty well up to 
the limbs then stoned him out and killed him.” 

“Did he hug the trunk and go up spirally?” 
asked one of his listeners. 

“Not a bit of it. He just crooked himself a 
little and went up the side as slick as grease. 
Them fellers are dreadful fond of young birds, 
and when you see one up a tree, ten to one he’s 
hunting that kind of spring chicken. But they 
are likely to pre-empt any kind of a hole that 
suits their fancy above ground or below. I once 
killed a pair that were sunning themselves on 
a branch of a hollow tree. From appearances, 
I should say that they had been living in the 
hole for some time. One spring, a man and 
his wife that owned a summer cottage by the 
lake, came up early to make some repairs. They 
built a fire in the stove to warm up the place, 
and after working a spell, sat down to eat their 
lunch. About that time, a snake crawled out 
of a hole in the plastering and started to come 


down on the table, and that spiled the lunch 
party. Another time, Abe Wilson and me was 
cutting bean poles for the garden in a little 
gully on his place. Abe was pulling hard on a 
sapling that was tangled up in a wild grape 
vine, when down came a blacksnake plump on 
to his neck. There never was such a scart feller 
before nor sence. He gave one yell and lit 
out of there on the double quick. Guess the 
snake was some scart, too, but he didn’t have 
much time to think about it before I landed a 
big rock on his head.” 


“Do they ever attack a man?” some one 
queried. 


“Generally not, though I’ve seen a few that 
were real sassy. One morning in haying when 
I was a young feller, dad sent me down in the 
field to turn over some rakings that had got 
wet. It was hot and muggy, and I was settin’ 
on the top rail of the bars and wishing that 
there wa’n’t no such thing as rakings, when I 
heard a noise like the old woman’s tea kettle 
letting off steam. There right under me, 
stretched out on the bottom rail, was a snake. 
He’d seen me first and was spiling for a fight. 
I called the dog and we had some fun. He’d 
make a spring at Tige and then coil up quick 
as lightning in the fence corner, where he was 
protected. Tige was great for woodchucks, but 
he didn’t care to tackle the snake, and I had to 
kill him with a pitch-fork. 

“The biggest snake I ever killed was when I 
was a chunk of a boy going to school. ’Twas 
in June, and another feller of my age and three 
or four of the girls went into a brush lot below 
the school house for wintergreens. The girls 
were on ahead, and when they climbed the fence 
next to a little gully, they jumped down onto 
a snake. ’Twas the greatest mixup you ever 
saw, for them girls fell all over each other and 
piled up in a heap getting away. Jim and me 
was bare-footed, but, of course, we went to the 
rescue and pulled the girls out and killed the 
snake. He was a black racer and lacked just 
a leetle of seven feet.” 

We had had some previous discussion about 
the power that a snake’s muscles must exert in 
holding and crushing his prey, and now I put 
the question to the old resident. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “I don’t know much 
about that; but give a snake a hole and a good 
purchase and no two men can pull him out. I'll 
tell you how I know. I was once hauling grain 
out of a field along with my son, and as we 
came up to the barn with a load, we saw a 
snake run into the stones at the side of a little 
sluice. We stopped, and there was about a 
third of the snake’s body sticking out of.the 
hole. Somehow he couldn’t get in further. 
We took hold of the tail and pulled till our 
arms cracked, but couldn’t budge him. We'd 
left the team standing with the load and so had 
to go on, but I wasn’t going to lose that snake. 
I took a stout piece of twine and tied the tail 
to a tree. When we came back, the snake was 
still there, but we couldn’t get him until I 
loosened the stones and poked him out with a 
stick. Then I tied him to the tail-end of the 
wagon and drove lickety-split down a big hill, 
thinking he’d be ground fine, scraping over the 
stones. Blamed if he didn’t straighten himself 
out stiff and ride through the air like a bird. 
I guess the muscles of that snake was doing 
some business ‘long about that time. 

“There was an old woman, an herb doctor, 
used to come to dad’s long ago. She looked 
like a witch, and people went to her for charms 
and to have their dreams told. Lots o’ folks 
was superstitious in them days, same as now. 
She told me that if I would ketch a snake out 
of his hole after sundown and kill him and hold 
him to the fire just as he was dying, I would 


see his feet come out. I had the earache bad 
by spells, and one time she brought a little 
bottle half full of a dark-brown oil. She said 
it was out of a blacksnake, and told dad to 
drop a little of it into my ear when it ached. He 
tried it, and it eased the pain right away. Mebbe 
Aunt Eunice wasn’t the best authority on snakes’ 
feet,” the old man concluded, and his eyes 
twinkled as he shouldered his hoe and slouched 
off to the garden, “but she was all right about 
the earache, for I’ve never had it sence.” 


EB. % 
The Basilisk Eye. 


Hartrorp, Conn.—The power of the human 
eye as a means whereby dangerous animals, 
wild or domestic, could be intimidated or even 
subdued, holds an honored place in tradition, 
and in a lesser degree, holds a conceded place 
in the beliefs of the present. Time and ex- 
perience have convinced me that the power of 
the human eye as a means of animal training 
belongs to the thousand and one myths which, 
by the vagaries of life, are accepted for a time 
as truths, become a matter of accepted krowl- 
edge, and then pass into the rubbish which fol- 
lows the acquirement of greater and more ac- 
curate knowledge, and in time forgotten. 

Through reading vast stores of literary trash, 
chiefly devoted to impossible adventure as ex- 
pounded by Beadle’s dime novel writers whose 
actual experiences undoubtedly were limited to 
hall bedrooms and quick lunch counters, I be- 
came a firm believer in the subjugating powers 
of the human eye. One needed but to look 
sharply, calmly and steadily into the very center 
of the eye of lion, tiger, bull, elephant or 
mad dog, and victory began at one for the man. 
The formula required that the animal thus 
transfixed, should relax, his eyes would slink 
and roll, his legs would involuntarily carry him 
backward a few steps, after which he would 
suddenly turn and scurry away over hill and * 
dale, in inglorious panic, “with head erect and 
tail athwart the sky.” 

Before exploiting any great dramatic lesson, 
which has its hope and hold in sentiment only, 
it is well to try it on the dog. While tarrying 
in the south some years ago, I had occasion to 
ea'l at a large country mansion oa business. 
While walking in a stately tread from the front 
gate—quite a distance in that land of ample 
lawns—a big, black, cloddy brute of a dog came 
leisurely galloping down the walk to meet me. 
His most salient features were threatening 
growls, barks, teeth and hostility. “Aha! I 
will transfix thee with mine eye!” I thought. I 
remained calfn and-comfortable. I took no 
thought of defense other than my trusty, eagle 
eye. Thus, saving the powers of the eye and the 
immunities conferred by it, I was quite broadly 
exposed to attack in a physical way. 

I caught the brute’s eye. It glowed with 
nearly all the prismatic colors, in a lovely play 
of angry light. He came on without a pause. 
“Thou wilt stop shortly and wilt flee,” thought I. 
Suddenly the brute lowered his eyes, so that I 
lost his gaze. He suddenly darted forward, 
grabbed a‘mouthful of my shin just below the 
knee, and gave a bite which filled my being with 
much anguish. Then he retired a few steps, 
calmly turned and looked me brazenly in the 


eye. His owner then appeared and called the 
dog off. I told him what his dog had done to 
me. He looked at the dog in a manner which 


implied solicitude concerning whether the dog 
had injured himself by over exertion. He then 
quietly remarked that Spartan was sometimes 
petulant with strangers. My faith in the powers 
of the human eye as a destroyer was shocked 
quite a bit. BASILISK. 
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TREES IN WINTER. —I. 


BY CLARENCE M, WEED. 


SoME one has well said that the best time to 
begin the study of trees is.in winter. To one 
who thinks of the leaves as the most important 
feature of the trees this may seem a misleading 
statement, but it will bear careful consideration 
before it is denied. For to one who has paid 
little attention to the subject it is surprising 
what distinctive characteristics even the leafless 
twigs of our deciduous trees and shrubs present. 
To a very great degree they are as easily recog- 
nized as are the leaves themselves, and they 
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furnish an admirable opportunity for a raison 
d’étre of winter walks, the observation of them 
- serving to “compose and occupy the mind,” as 
Stevenson said of Modestine, his famous donkey. 


The Maple Family. 


In winter the maples are readily distinguished 
by their opposite buds and slender branches. 
No one would confuse the twigs for a moment 
with the other principal trees that have op- 
posite buds—the horse-chestnut and the ashes. 
The colors of the buds and branches of the 
maples are beautiful and interesting, and help 
greatly in determining the species. Even. the 
introduced kinds, like the Norway and the 
sycamore maples, may be known by distinctive 
characteristics—the former by the milky juice of 
the buds and twigs, and the latter by the large 
green buds. 

Of the native species the abundant and 
familiar sugar maple is known by its acutely 
pointed, conical buds on smooth twigs, the bud 
scales being downy over the exposed surfaces, 
while the red maple and the silvery maple have 
the scales downy on the margins only, a fact 
that may readily be determined by looking 
through a reading glass or other hand-lens. The 
buds of these two resemble each other more 
closely than do any of the others, but they may 
generally be distinguished by the fact that the 
scales of the red maple are deep ruby red, while 
those of the silver maple are of a lighter and 
brighter tint. 


Moosewood or Striped Maple. 


The three remaining maples are not so gen- 
erally known as those already mentioned, and 
may well receive a fuller treatment in this con- 
nection. Of these the moosewood or striped 
maple is perhaps the most interesting. In the 
more northern States it is one of the most dis- 
tinctive features of the undergrowth. As one 
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wanders along the mountain trails one con- 
stantly sees the slender saplings of this beauti- 
ful little tree springing up beneath the monarchs 
of the forest, and occasionally in an open glade 
reaching a considerable size. 

In summer the striped maple is easily recog- 
nized by the large goosefoot-like leaves, with 
extraordinarily thin blades and a most delicate 
network of veins and veinlets. The upper sur- 
face is dark yellow-green, while the lower sur- 
face is much lighter, the latter being sparsely 
clothed with short rust-red hairs. The margins 
are finely and doubly saw-toothed or serrate, and 
have narrow points. About the time they fall 
in autumn the leaves change to a bright yellow 
color. 

In its winter condition the striped maple is 
easily recognized by the beautiful striped mark- 
ings of the bark, which is generally some hue 
of green or red. The bark is rather smooth and 
the buds have short stalks, which are quite 
characteristic. 

In spring, or early summer, just after the 
leaves have developed, the beautiful yellow 
flowers appear, hanging downward along a stem 
in a group that the botanists call a raceme. 
Like so many of the maples, these blossoms 
are variable as to pollen-bearing and seed- 
bearing flowers. For the most part each pend- 
ent cluster consists of one kind of flower, al- 
though clusters of both sorts are commonly to 
be found upon the same tree. Each small bell- 
shaped flower hangs on a slender stalk and: has 
yellow petals—the showy parts of the blossom. 
The seed-bearing flowers gradually develop into 
clusters of maple-keys, or key-fruits, as they are 
often called, each pair of keys being united at a 
wide angle. 

The striped maple is often called the moose- 
wood, because the branches are fed upon by the 
moose. The tree seldom attains a height of 
more than twenty-five feet. It is essentially a 
northern species, extending from the far north 
south to the mountains of Tennessee and the 
Carolinas. 


The Mountain Maple. 


The mountain maple is one of the most char- 
acteristic trees of the hill regions of northern 
New England, where it is found along every 
highway, as well as by the margins of every 
trout brook, pond or lake. It is more often a 
shrub than a tree, and seldom grows higher 
than twenty-five feet. 

The leaves of the mountain maple average a 
much smaller size than do those of the striped 
species, although they are somewhat similar in 
form and texture. There seem to be more of 
them on the twigs, and one soon learns to dis- 
tinguish them at a glance. The new twigs in 
early summer are grayish and more or less 
downy, but after the leaves fall in autumn the 
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RACEME OF THE STRIPED MAPLE, 


smaller branches are of a distinct crimson color 
which is most characteristic. Near at hand one 
sees that the red bark of these twigs is covered 
with fine white hairs, a fact that serves to 
identify the mountain maple at any time. Before 
falling in autumn the leaves turn to a deep red 
color. 

The blossoms of the mountain maple do not 
develop until early in summer, after the leaves 
have reached their full size. These blossoms 
are borne on the ends of the new season’s 
shoots along a stem from which the stalk of 
eacl@flower arises.: The clusters are not so 
drodping as is the case with the flowers of most 
of the other maples. The fruits develop very 
slowly through the summer, maturing in autumn 
and often remaining upon the trees well into 
the winter. 
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Ash-Leaved, Maples. 


The ash-leaved maple is commonly called the 
box-elder throughout the Middle West, where it 
grows commonly as a native species. It is one 
of the most beautiful of the maples in winter on 
account of the rich colors of the branches. 
These are commonly of a glorious olive green, 
sometimes with a tinge of red. The broad 
buds are densely downy and generally greenish 
or brownish in color. In young trees the bark 
of the trunk is likely to be yellowish green, while 
on older ones it is dark grayish brown. 

The pendent clusters of greenish yellow. flow- 
ers appear in early spring, generally during the 
first half of April. The pollen-bearing and 
seed-bearing blossoms are on separate trees. 
The former are in simple clusters of long- 
stemmed flowers; the latter are on stems along 
a central stalk. The leaves begin to develop 
as the blossoms appear, and soon clothe the 
tree with a compound foliage of a tender green 
color. Each leaf has from three to seven leaf- 
lets, and is of a very characteristic form. Dur- 
ing the early winter months the box-elders are 
often very attractive on account of the presence 
of the long pendent clusters of graceful key- 
fruits. There are often ten or a dozen fruits 
hanging from a single stalk, the distance from 
the base of the stalk to the tip of the terminal 
key-fruit being commonly nine or ten inches. 
Each pair of fruits is joined at nearly a right 
angle, each fruit being slender at the base and 
having a rather broad wing. 

These key-fruits often remain upon the tree 
through the greater part of the winter, being 
whipped off one at a time by strong winds that 
carry them far and wide and leave behind the 
stalks still attached to the twigs. 





The Crow in Winter. 


BY EDWARD A, SAMUELS. 

No oTHER bird possesses the characteristics 
which unite in the mental make-up, if such an 
expression can be used, as those of the common 
crow; for it has all the sagacity of some of the 
higher mammals, the mischievousness of the 
monkey, the crafty slyness of the fox, and the 
ferocity of the wolf. These and some other traits 
are needed by it in its struggle for existence, for 
in all animated nature it has not a single friend. 

During the three months of winter the crow 
genetally has a very limited menu; in fact, its 
rations are so meager, if it is content to remain 
in the neighborhood in which it has passed the 
summer that they often approach the starvation 
point. 

In those months, when the face of the country 
is covered with snow, a large majority of the 
birds move from the home sections to localities 
where food is more abundant, and those that re- 
main glean a scanty subsistence from seeds of 
wild plants, weeds, acorns, apples that have been 
left on trees in the orchard and frozen, and it 
occasionally captures a field mouse that strays 
from its nest in the stubble field or swamp. Dur- 
ing this period the expression, “poor as a crow,” 
is very appropriate to this bird. 

Those that remain in the home section often 
prove a great nuisance to the fur trapper by pil- 
fering the bait that he has placed at his traps, and 
sometimes pay with their lives for such thieving 
propensities. If a dead horse or other animal is 
accessible, the bird fairly revels in the abundant 
food thus provided, and makes frequent visits to 
the carcass until the bones are thoroughly picked. 

But, as I before stated, a large majority of the 
birds migrate to more southern latitudes, some- 
times covering considerable distances in a day’s 
flight, for it is of powerful wing and moves 
through the air very rapidly. I have often seen 
large scattered flocks of them high up in the air 
moving in a southerly direction; this was usually 
before the advent of a heavy snowstorm, the 
barometrical instincts of the bird causing it to 
seek a more genial clime. 

A considerable number of those who do not 
migrate often seek for food in the winter at the 
seashore, where the crabs and other crustaceans, 
minnows and small fish furnish an abundant sup- 
ply. It has been stated that the crow, when it 
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finds a large, hard-shelled crab, flies with it to a 
considerable height and then drops it on a stone, 
where it is crushed, thus affording easy access to 
the delicious food within. The accuracy of this 
statement, however, I cannot vouch for. 

That the crow is one of the most omnivorous 
of birds has been noted by many ornithologists, 
that it is in a measure of benefit to the farmer 
there is but little doubt, but through a great por- 
tion of the year it is injurious to a high degree. 
In my book on the “Birds of New England,” I 
devoted considerable space to the habits of the 
crow, and from it I will give a brief summary 
of the bird’s utility on the farm. 

In the winter months, as I have already stated, 
it does no injury to the farmer, and this is also 
true of the month of March. During the month 
of April there is no question about its usefulness, 
for it then subsists almost entirely upon injurious 
insects, larve, etc., and through the early part of 
May its diet is about the same, but during the 
latter portion of the month it is injurious in a 
very high degree, for it undoubtedly destroys the 
eggs and young of a great number of beneficial 
birds. I have seen a pair of crows in two visits 
to an orchard, within a half hour’s time devour 
the young birds in two robins’ nests. 

During the month of June, and the first half 
of July, it is also very injurious, for its young 
are possessed of voracious appetites, requiring an 
abundance of food to satisfy them, and this food 
consists largely of the eggs and young of bene- 
ficial birds, such as warblers, sparrows, thrushes, 
etc. 

Bradley says that a pair of sparrows will de- 
stroy 3,360 caterpillars for a week’s family sup- 
ply. For four weeks, at the lowest estimate, the 
young of our sparrows are fed on this diet; and 
the family that the crow destroys would, in that 
time, eat at least 13 400 noxious insects; and a 
pair of thrushes has been actually seen to carry 
over a hundred insects, principally caterpillars, 
cut worms, etc., to their young in an hour’s time. 
If we suppose that this family be fed for only six 
hours in the day they would eat 600 per diem, at 
least while they remain in the nest, which being 
three weeks, the amount would be 12,600; and 
before they leave us in the fall, allowing only fifty 
each per day—a vety small number—they would, 
in the aggregate, kill 20000 more. 

We may readily see, therefore, that the birds 
destroyed by the black marauder would be much 
more beneficial to the farmer than the crow is the 
entire year. 

During the last half of July, and through Au- 
gust, and the first half of September, its diet con- 
sists of about half insects and mice, and the bal- 
ance cf berries and small fruits; and it is not 
injurious, otherwise than by pilfering garden 
fruits and grains. From the miadle of September 
until November its food loses much of its fruit 
character, and consists of at least two-thirds of 
insects. mice and other noxious creatures, and 
November and December it is beneficial to about 
the same extent that it is in February and March. 

As I before observed, the young of the crow 
possess ever craving appetites, and to satisfy 
them the parent birds seek in every direction for 
edibles. In a great many places the water in pools, 
small ponds, ditches, etc., evaporates under the 
heat of the summer sun leaving great numbers of 
tadpoles, small frogs, etc., to die; and these are 
greedily snapped up by the crows and carried to 
their nestlings. Small snakes are also often cap- 
tured for food; in fact, nothing seems to come 
amiss_in the way of edibles. 

Gentry says that the crow is a fish catcher, and 
as such is almost as skillful as its relative, the 
fish crow. He states that one of his correspon- 
dents has observed theee birds amuse themselves 
for hours at this occupation: “When a luckless 
gold fish would rise to the surface of the water 
it was quickly descried and instantly seized. 
Other fishes meet the same inevitable doom. In 
some instances the birds were bold enough to 
plunge beneath the watery surface in their en- 
deavors to secure the prey. But ordinarily they 
managed the capture so adroitly, the necessity for 
unduly wetting their plumage did not often oc- 
cur.’ 

In addition to the injury done to the farmers 
by the killing of beneficial birds and its depreda- 
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tions in the newly planted cornfields, pea patches, 
etc., the crow is a notorious egg thief, and every 
nest that the poultry have stolen in the fields, or 
is otherwise accessible, if discovered by the black 
rover is rifled of its contents; the eggs of the 
grouse and quail or partridge are also quickly ap- 
propriated when found. 

Baynes very truthfully observes that when a 
crow has once acquired “the habit of bird nesting 
he should be shot, if possible, as he can destroy 
more song birds than he is worth. He sometimes 
robs larger birds, too, and he has been known to 
steal all the eggs of a turkey by thrusting his bill 
through them and flying away with them, one 
after another.” 

In addition to the eggs of domestic poultry, the 
crow at every possible opportunity swoops down 
upon young chickens, which, with their mother 
hen, have wandered away from the barnyard. 
This fact is not generally known, but I have 
known of its occurrence on several occasions, and 
to my cost, a number of my young Brahmas and 
Plymouth Rocks having been caught and carried 
off by the sneaking robber. My experience is not 
entirely singular in this respect, for in Vol. II., 
of American Naturalist, a correspondent states 
that he saw a crow pounce down into a barnyard 
after the manner of a hawk, on a brood of young 
chickens and carry one of them off. The act sur- 
prised him, although he knew that at that season 
(early summer) a great part of this bird’s food 
consisted, of the eggs and young of small birds, 
he had never heard of its capturing its prey in 
this manner. 

Another correspondent in the same publication 
says that he also saw a crow dash down upon a 
brood of young chickens and carry one of them 
off, and in a second attempt a few days after- 
ward, the quasi bird of prey failed to secure its 
prize; but on a third attempt it succeeded in 
carrying off its prey. 

“The fowls in the early part of the season ap- 

peared to look for no harm from these birds, but 
later they came to understand the danger, and 
uniformly fled to the shelter of the buildings, with 
cries of alarm upon the approach of crows, the 
same way as is their habit to do from hawks.” 
_ “Another correspondent in Vol. III., says that 
in his neighborhood (Lancaster county, Pa.) it 
is not an uncommon occurrence in the spring of 
the year when the crows have had a winter’s fast 
and hens take their broods abroad. Indeed, we 
have known them to venture into barnyards and 
carry off young chickens. We know that the 
corvine appetite craves the eggs of other fowls, 
and this characteristic is only a further advance 
in that direction.” 

The nest of the crow is a bulky affair; it is 
usually placed high in a tall tree, preferably a 
pine or other evergreen, and is constructed of 
sticks, twigs, etc., and lined with the soft outer 
bark of cedar, grapevine, etc., and one nest of this 
species 1s recorded as having been lined with 
hog’s bristles. The eggs, four or five in num- 
ber, are of a bluish-green and are spotted and 
blotched more or less thickly with different 
shades of brown and black; the nestlings are un- 
sightly little creatures, and when half-grown are 
seemingly nothing but bunches of black pin- 
feathers, to which are attached heads of dispro- 
portionately large size. 

These keep the parent birds busy from dawn 
until dark providing food for them, and when the 
old ones approach they are greeted with a series 
of discordant caws and cries which may some- 
times be heard at a distance of half a mile from 
the nest. 

I suppose there are few country-bred lads who 
have not been attracted by these vociferations 
and climbed the tree in which the nest was built, 
sometimes to the height of fifty or sixty feet. I 
have done so repeatedly. and I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the greeting I received from the young 
birds when my head appeared above the edge 
of the nest; four or five scarlet-lined mouths 
opened in expectancy of food, and ‘the yells 
emitted therefrom were almost ear-splitting. Like 
other boys, I have carried one or more of these 
fledglings home and cared for and reared them 
as pets, and as such they proved to be very inter- 
esting. 

One particularly interesting bird almost estab- 
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lished himself as ruler of the premises. He bul- 
lied the cat, stealing from her the choicest mor- 
sels of food that were given her, and made the 
domestic poultry stand aside while he revelled in 
the dough dish. He was mischievous in the ex- 
treme, carrying away and hiding a great variety 
of small articles, particularly those of a bright or 
shining nature. 

Gentry very truly observes that the tame crow 
seemingly delights in mischief, often secreting 
objects of no value to itself. It manifests sur- 
prising intelligence and seems to comprehend and 
obey certain orders. He further adds: “That 
the common barnyard fowl thoroughly despise 
the introduction of strangers into their midst. 
This contempt is especially noticeable when a 
semi-domesticated bird of an entirely different 
species is introduced. On the other hand, the 
same dislike is manifested when a tame bird is 
let loose among a flock of its wild and untamed 
brethren, or when it attempts to consort with 
them.” This fact has been noticed on many oc- 
casions, the pet often receiving a drubbing which 
nearly cost him his life. 

An old friend of mine who was in his younger 
days a hand-line fisherman on the coast of Maine, 
near Boothbay, had a pet crow which was his 
chum and constant companion. The bird accom- 
panied him wherever he went, sometimes perch- 
ing on his shoulder and as often flying around 
him as he moved about. He had a dislike of 
strangers, and resented any attempt at familiarity 
from them, but for the members of the family 
displayed great affection. He usually accom- 
panied the fisherman during his daily labors on 
the waters, and rested and sunned himself at the 
stern of the boat and inspected the flapping fish 
as they were hauled up and landed with great 
complacency and seeming approval. 





One day my friend left the house and reached 
the fishing grounds without the crow having 
noticed his departure. After a while he heard 
most discordant cawings and complaining notes 
and soon descried a flock of crows that were 
chasing a single bird, which proved to be his pet; 
darting down upon him one after another each 
gave him a savage blow or peck, and the thrash- 
ing he received before he reached the boat nearly 
proved fatal. He succeeded in escaping from 
them, however, and dove down under the seat of 
the dory, from which secure place of refuge he 
uttered a series of taunting yells which must have 
proved highly exasperating to his pursuers. 

A curious illustration of the sagacity of the 
crow is found in a communication by Mr. A. M. 
Frazer, published in the Bulletin of the Nuttall 
Club, which states that the bird stood patiently 
upon an ant hill and allowed the busy insects to 
run all over him, and pick off the parasites which 
infested his body. 

That the crow can count has been proved on a 
number of, occasions, but its powers of enumera- 
tion seem limited to five, as has been shown in 
the following manner: A tent was erected near 
a cornfield in which crows were committing great 
depredations, and into this four men, armed with 
guns, secreted themselves. After a while three 
of them came out and moved away, but the crows, 
who were evidently keeping a keen lookout, 
would not approach the field until the fourth man 
had departed. Another man was added and the 
birds were equally cautious until the fifth man 
had gone, but when six men entered the tent and 
five had left it the crows in great numbers 
swarmed upon the cornfield. The gunner was 
thus enabled, greatly to their consternation, to 
pour in a deadly fire upon them. 





In addition to its discordant “caw,” the crow 
has a number of other notes, some of which are 
quite musical, one of almost bell-like tone being 
particularly so. It has been stated by ornitholo- 
gists that the bird utters some fifty phrases, which 
are translatable by’them, such as “food,” “good 
food,” “abundant food.” “possible danger,” “im- 
minent danger,” “be off at once.” Many of these 
I have heard and understood, but have never been 
able to detect anything like the number I have 
named, and, to most persons. the crow has but a 
single note, and he is only known to them “as 
the bird that never cries without caws.” 
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IN THE AFRICAN NIGHT. 
From Schillings’ “With Flashlight and Rifle.” 


Havier Antlers. 


WEALD Park, Essex, England, Dec. 12.—Edi- 

tor Forest and Stream: I have herewith sent 
you, per parcels post, the aritlers of a Japanese 
havier stag. They are of no value whatever. I 
send them only in order that you may see what 
the horns of the havier are like. The antlers of 
fallow deer haviers and also of red deer haviers 
are very similar to the Japanese in appearance, 
but are of course much larger. 
_ I killed this havier yesterday, Dec. 11, which 
is just about four months past the usual time of 
cleaning off the velvet of entire deer. You will 
see that the velvet is still on these antlers, and, 
of course, would always remain as long as the 
animal lived. 


One horn, as you will see, is shorter than the, 


other. It accidentally got broken a few weeks 
apo. H. Hickmorr. 

[The horns, which have been received, are in- 
teresting. They are still covered with the “vel- 
vet,” or rather with soft, sensitive skin through 
which the blood passed up: to the time of death. 
The fine, short brown hair, which gives the name 
“velvet” to this skin and which in an entire deer 
covers it up to the time when the horns grow 
hard, the blood ceases to flow into this skin and 
the antlers are cleaned, has all been worn off or 
in some way lost, so that in the present speci- 
mens the horn covering is merely a soft black 
skin which resembles the black skin that covers 
the top of the horn pedicel after the stag has shed 
its horns ‘and before the new horns have begun 
to grow. 

We are obliged to our correspondent for his 
kindness in sending us these specimens, which 
are of interest to any naturalist who has devoted 
time to the study of deer.] 


Fulvous Tree Duck in Washington. 


ABERDEEN, Wash., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and 
Siream: I have had many inquiries as to the 
time, place and circumstances of the killing of a 
fulvous tree duck last autumn, and then noticed 
in Forest AND STREAM, and send you the follow- 
ing facts: 

I did not kill the duck. It was killed by Willis 
G. Hopkins. of Aberdeen, Wash., on Oct. 3. at 
about 3 P. M., on what is known as South Bay, 
the south arm of Gray’s Harbor, Wash., and 
about seventeen miles from this point. The flock 
of ten was first sighted by William E. Boeing, of 
Greenwood, Va., and myself as they flew in from 
the Pacific Ocean. We were working for a shot 
at a flock of geese, so did not try the ducks, 
though they were within range. We remarked 
them at the time, as in the sunlight they appeared 
to be red. 
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They flew across the mud flats about half a 
mile to where Mr. Hopkins was posted, and he 
was fortunate enough to secure one. They then 
flew back to us and almost within range but 
raised and flew south, and when last seen were 
still rising. 

Upon our return to Aberdeen Mr. Hopkins 
brought in the duck and asked me what kind 
of a bird it was, saying that no one seemed to 
know. We could not place it. He then asked me 
who would be a good firm to send it to for 
mounting, and I referred him to Fred. Edwards 
& Co., of Tacoma, with which firm I had done 
considerable business, and when he found that I 
was well known to them he asked me to send it 
on in my own name. I did so, and asked them ~ 
to place the bird for me and in this way I re- 
ceived the credit for having taken the bird. 

It is beautifully mounted and now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hopkins in this city. There was 
nothing peculiar in the flight of the birds, the 
only thing to attract particular attention being 
that in the sunlight the flock appeared very red, 
which at close range does not show, as the speci- 
men mounted is made up of most beautiful 
browns shading to almost yellow. 

Putt. S. Locke. 


Woodcock Carry their Young? 


Unanpitta, N. Y.—Last winter, while staying 
at Hunters’ Lodge, Robeson county, N. C., 
where I passed several months, I found an 
abundance of quail and some woodcock. Late 
in the season woodcock were frequently found 
with young. On one occasion an old one that 
had been disturbed rose and made a short flight. 
Standing near by, I was surprised to see she 
had a young one firmly held between her legs, 
evidently endeavoring to remove it to a place 
of safety. Turning to my friend and host, Gen. 
Bond, I found that he also had observed the 
peculiar incident. Neither of us had ever seen 
or heard of such a thing. Together we dis- 
missed it and wondered if any of our fellow 
sportsmen had ever had a similar experience. 
Have any of them ever seen woodcock carrying 
their young in flight? C. I. Hayes. 

[The mother woodcock’s habit of sometimes 
removing her young from danger has long been 
known to naturalists. It is practiced by the 
great woodcock of Europe and by his smaller 
North American cousin. In an issue of June, 
1880, the Forest AND STREAM dealt with the 
question quite fully, and then it was pointed out 
that the habit had been recognized by Lloyd 
and written of in his “Field Sports” as long ago 
as 1830. He quotes Mr. Greipf as saying: “If 
in shooting you meet with the brood of wood- 
cocks and the young cannot fly, the old bird 
takes them separately between her feet and 
flies from the dogs with a moaning cry.”’ Abund- 
ant testimony from Britain declares that the 
habit is common there, and Mr. Chas. St. John, 
in his “Natural History and Sport in Moray,” 
says: “I found out that the old woodcock car- 
ries her young even when larger than a snipe, 
not in her claws, which seem quite incapable of 
holding up any weight, but by clasping the little 
bird tightly between her thighs and so holding 1t 
tightly against her own body.” In Dr. Mer- 
riam’s “Review of the Birds of Connecticut” 
he quotes Mr. John H. Sage and Mr. W. W. 
Coe, both then of Portland, Conn., as having 
seen a woodcock pick up and carry away a 
young one with its feet. This was in May, 1874. 
Mr. Sage is now the secretary of the A. O. U. 
Again in Forest AND STREAM of July 15, r880o, 
two correspondents testify to having seen the 
same thing in the American woodcock, and in 
one case the same bird was seen to carry off 
the young one twice from the same place. We 
are glad to have this added observation by Mr. 
Hayes. and shall welcome any others in the 
same line. ] 


Ph. Ploupolulos, a Greek, will introduce sponge- 
fishing boats on the Grecian model into Florida 
waters. They will. be among the queerest craft 
afloat in American waters, and will add to the 
picturesqueness of the Florida winter, 
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The Ourebi. 


Or the many different species of antelope in 
South Africa, the ourebi of the Colonists and 
Kaffirs, and the bleekbok of the Boers excited my 
greatest interest. Frequenting the high rolling 
plains of the interior, and being excessively shy 
and wonderfully fleet, it always gave me the 
greatest satisfaction to capture one. 

The ourebi is about two feet in height, dun 
color, white underneath, and the strong, keen, 
ringed horns of the male made him an ugly cus- 
tomer when wounded and brought to bay. One 
of my favorite localities for hunting this inter- 
esting little animal was in the neighborhood of 
Pietermaritzburg. Natal, where I frequently 
joined -hunting parties, composed principally of 
the officers of the regiment stationed at that 
place. They kept a fine pack of hounds, which 
was enlarged by those owned by several citizens 
of sporting proclivities. On the morning of the 
proposed hunt the streets of the town were fairly 
alive with the huntsmen, their friends and 
throngs of natives in company with the rising 
generation of colonists. For several miles around 
every hill was occupied by knots of interested 
spectators, accompanitd by swarms of striplings, 
whe seemed to be crazed on the subject. So soon 
as the hunters had passed through the suburbs 
and were fairly in the open country a profound 
silence ensued, which was not broken until the 
game was started, and in full flight from the 
baying pack of hounds, when the resounding 
hullabaloo of the striplings would almost deafen 
one. As the country was almost entirely free of 
fences the riding was excellent, and the run was 
reduced to about race-course similitude, except 
for the hills and wet, swampy ground alongside 
the numerous little streams which intersected the 
country. Of course, so soon as the pack and fol- 
lowing huntsmen passed the outermost groups of 
spectators the sport became a test of speed and 
horsemanship. 


As I was generally mounted on my Basuto 
pony, which seemed to enjoy the chase as much 
as the hounds and the proprietors, I allowed him 
to take his own way, in which he exercised such 
a wonderful sagacity in making short cuts that 
in a majority of instances I was usually present 
at the termination of the run with the best 
mounted of the huntsmen, who had followed im- 
mediately after the hounds. I well remember one 
instance in which he made almost a right angle 
in his course and we arrived in time to see the 
fight between the game and his pursuers, in 
which several of the hounds were severely gored 
by the sharp, ringed horns of the game. Just as 
the game was finally overcome hy the yelping 
pack the foremost of the hunters made his ap- 
pearance, completely bespattered with the mud 
and slush of a swamp into which the run had led 
him. He was soon followed by the others, all 
of whom gave vent to their displeasure in a mul- 
tiplicity of oaths, which were heavily duplicated 
when it was discovered that one of the hounds 
was severely injured. We slowly wended our 
way back to Pietermaritzburg, and it was some 
months before I joined in another chase. 

The next hunt was far more interesting and 
successful than that just described. I was pass- 
ing through town late one afternoon and hap- 
pened to meet one of the hunting club, who in- 
vited me to join in a run, to take place on the 
following morning. Thanking him for his kind 
invitation I went to the house of a friend, who 
belonged to the club, spent the night with him, 
and early the next morning took the field with a 
large party. It so happened that we had passed 
the outermost group of youthful spectators and 
their native attendants before the game was 
started. The antelope was a male, with the usual 
accompaniment of a pair of fine, sharp horns. He 
bounded away and soon left the yelping pack out 


of sight, when he made a sharp turn, which both- 
ered his boisterous pursuers, as they impetuously 
ran past the break in the trail, and it took some 
little time for them to return and pick it up 
again, when they redoubled their efforts to come 
up with the game, and were again foiled by a 
like procedure. From the several repetitions of 
this dodge I concluded that the entire run could 
be viewed from a hill nearby. I cantered my 
pony to its summit, struck a match, lit my pipe, 
and enjoyed the run while I smcxed. After nu- 
merous repetitions of the artifice, the members 
of the club, like myself, stationed themselves on 
the numerous hillocks of the neighborhood and 
busied themselves in quickly turning the hounds 
whenever the trick was played on them. This 
proceeding was finally successful in bringing the 
game to bay, and after a vigorous tight the buck 
knuckled under without severely injuring any of 
the pack. His carcass was thrown across the 
shoulders of one of the horses and carried back 
into town, to be roasted for one of the club’s 
dinners. 


In my trips up the country with my wagons I 
would occasionally secure an ourebi by leaving 
camp at an early hour in the morning and jog- 
ging along on one side or the other of the road. 
My Basuto pony seemed to know my purpose, 
and I generally gave him free rein while care- 
fully inspecting the clumps of grass in expecta- 
tion of seeing an ourebi spring from one of them. 
I always used a shotgun, as I did not wish to use 
a rifle on such a small and rapid running animal. 
One morning I had scouted for some time and 
was about giving up the hunt in disgust, when 
suddenly an ourebi sprang up from the grass and 
I was fortunate enough to topple him over before 
he had gotten out of gun shot. At the crack of 
the gun a Kaffir, with a grunt, sprang up almost 
in direct line of my fire, and on examination I 
found that the heavy shot with which the gun 
was loaded had passed within a couple of feet of 
his head. He was on a tramp and had passed the 
night wrapped up in his kaross, sleeping off a 
thorough case of weariness from his long jour- 
ney. A bit of tobacco silenced his mutterings 
and we parted in a friendly manner, when I 
threw the ourebi across my pony’s shoulder and 
jogged off to the wagons with visions of roast 
venison for dinner. 

I was once passing along through the high up- 
lands at the foot of the Drakensberg, where I 
encountered a party of Boers on a hunt for 
ourebi, and on a good-natured invitation joined 
in the chase. They did not use dogs, but de- 
pended for success solely on their knowledge of 
the animal’s habits. Their mode of procedure 
was to conceal themselves in the tall clumps of 
grass about 100 yards apart, when another of the 
party would saunter carelessly along about 100 
yards or so, on one side or the other of the line 
of concealed huntsmen. Should he happen to 
start a buck he would deflect somewhat from his 
course, so as to frighten the animal: into passing 
between two of his hidden confederates, thus giv- 
ing one or the other of them an opportunity for 
a shot at a range of less than fifty yards. Under 
the directions of one of the party I was duly en- 
sconced alongside of a dense clump of grass, with 
explicit instructions how to act in case a buck 
should be started. I had not long to wait before 
one sprang up and was toppled over by a-Boer 
before it had attained full speed, whereupon the 
ambuscade was again formed in a new locality 
and the beater had sauntered along but a short 
distance before another antelope was _ started, 
which passed within less than fifty yards of my 
place of concealment. giving me a fair shot, 
which was successful, and I received the hearty 
congratulations of the party. We then moved to 
a third location, where I had a shot which did 
not prove successful, but the buck was dropped 
by a Boer, who was ambushed next to me. 








This wound up the hunt for the day, and we 
moved off after the wagons belonging to the 
party, and I dispatched a Kaffir to mine with 
orders to join the Boer party as soon as possible. 
They put in an appearance early in the after- 
noon, and I spent several very pleasant days with 
the hunters, who treated me in the kindest man- 
eee and did everything possible to swell my game 

ag. 

There was one incident which made a marked 
impression on my memory. We had left camp 
very early one morning in order to reach a cer- 
tain locality before the sun rose, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by several Kaffirs who rose up 
in the grass on the summits of the neighboring 
hills. I very naturally concluded that they were 
scouts sent out by the Boers to locate the game. 
On speaking to one of them about it he laughed 
and denied the imputation, informing me that at 
this season—which was the breeding one—the 
natives were in the habit of spending the nights 
on the tops of the hills in order to capture the 
young ourebi which had been brought forth dur- 
ing the night. If the antelope which appeared 
proved to be a female the immediate surround- 
ings were closely inspected, in order to catch the 
young one. There was a Colonial law which for- 
bade a native owning a gun, therefore he was 
obliged to use the above mentioned artifice in 
order to obtain some meat to eat with his staple 
diet of Indian meal mush and milk. 

FRANK J. THOMPSON. 


Restoring Hounding. 


Minerva, N. Y., Dec. 23.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I inclose the text of an action taken by 
the Essex County Board of Supervisors,* which 
speaks for itself; with my comments thereon. 

We have had a pro-hounding minority in the 
Adirondacks which in years past have resorted 
to every means to brave or evade the anti-hound- 
ing law of 1897; such means as killing deer on 
the sly out of season and selling them to hotel 
men; openly hounding deer to see. how far the 
practice would be winked at, and sending peti- 
tions to the Legislature signed by irresponsible 
and non-voting minors in order to get the anti- 
eeaeens law repealed, were freely and faithfully 
tried. 

They did not all come off scot-free. Even one 
Supervisor I could rame had to come to book for 
hounding deer, together with his guide, this last 
summer. 

Many dogs have been killed in this section 
while being used in hunting deer, and not alone 
by game protectors, but by the citizens as well. 
In 1897, when the law first took effect, there were 
very few deer in a radius of ten miles from here, 
the game having been practically exterminated by 
hounding. It is not the number of deer actually 
killed ahead of the dogs, for fewer were actually 
taken than in still-hunting, but scores of fawns 
were killed and devoured by hounds and other 
dogs running in the woods without let or hin- 
drance during the close season, There was an- 
other thing. Many a dry doe has been taken in 
hunting, which showed that she had been injured 
by being overheated in the chase to that extent 
that, though not killed, she was rendered incap- 
able of breeding in the future. These two causes 
worked the great mischief of nearly exterminat- 
ing the deer in this section. 

Since the practice of hounding was so largely 
stopped the deer have become so plenty that it 
has been common to see them in the open fields 
in this section, and they come into orchards 
within fifty rods of the residents’ houses to eat 
apples during apple time, and this is so common 
an occurrence that you cannot find an orchard 





*The Supervisors’ petition for a repeal of the anti- 
hounding law, so far as applicable to Essex county, was 
printed in our issue of Dec. 16. 
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here in season that many of them do not visit 
nightly. They get so accustomed to dodging us 
that they care little about us, only to keep out of 
sight at such times. 

Some used to be shot in such places, but very 
few, and the men who advocate hounding, an- 
gered past patience, have at iast resorted to legal 
means to reinstate a condition of things that will 
give the hounder everything, the still-hunter al- 
most nothing, until they get the deer thinned out 
again almost to the point of extermination, if 
successful, ; 

In view of these facts, and the fact that the 
men who try to act as nullifiers of the law, are 
not the men to obey any law that stands in their 
way, unless forced to do so, I think it very un- 
wise to cater to their tastes or to those of men 
misled into trying to help them do what has 
proved so disastrous to the dger surply before. 

I am now past the age of fifty and have been 
right in and familiar with every phase of the 
Adirondack deer question for years, having been 
initiated into it u. the age of four vears, and 
never having been out of it since. I can wel 
appreciate the views of men who want evc:y- 
thing for themselves and who hunt illegally 
whenever they dare. I want a big deer supply, 
which we have now; I want tu see a great many 
get one instead of only a few getting any, as it 
used to be before; I want to see the “game hog” 
forced to, for the most part, behave; as well as 
he can be made to, and I ask ycur aid, Mr. 
Editor, to help avert the state of things that will 
obtain here again if any pro-hounding law is 
again made effective in the Adirondacks. 

RopNney WEST. 


A Partridge Hunt in 1905. 


I suPpPOsE many of my fellow readers, who 
go partridge (ruffed grouse) shooting, have had 
the same experience that I met with this season, 
and what I did on this trip will be like an old 
story to them. However, it makes me laugh a 
little to think of it, and I’ll give you all a 
chance to laugh with me. To think that an old 
hand should allow himself to be talked into go- 
ing over a hundred miles from home to “a 
place where you can have from forty to fifty 
shots at partridge any day,” is enough to make 
one laugh, and the laugh is on me. 

I have heard of such places being near New 
York often, yes, very often; and have gone there 
in company and alone, but I have never had 
“forty to fifty shots a day,” never! 

I have had some very good ruffed grouse 
shooting near New York, and have learned a 
trick or two about these gentlemen, but I have 
yet to find the place where I can get anywhere 
near forty to fifty shots a day, even with a good 
dog, for that generally seems to be the excuse 
for failure. “If I only had a good dog!” I 
have a good one, as good an all-round dog as 
I want to hunt over, but he’s going on ten years 
old now and is not as fast as he used to be. I 
have killed many different kind of game over 
his points, and only a few years ago it would 
have taken a real cracker to best him on any 
game bird, English snipe, quail, partridge or 
woodcock, although I have killed comparatively 
few of the latter over him. »*My friends know 
that he is a good one, and consequently I have 
many opportunities to go hunting in company. 

Hunting alone is little pleasure for me, and 
I have generally had a so-called shooting partner 
every season. This season, however, was an 
exception to the rule. My old friend Ernst, 
with whom I have hunted many years, branched 
off and got married some years ago, and that 
put a damper on his hunting for a while at least. 
Later I formed the acquaintance of a very con- 
genial fellow, a near neighbor, who enjoyed the 
sport of getting up an hour before daybreak on 
cold March mornings and who, like myself, 
learned to be satisfied with a few snipe before 
eating breakfast. But he, too, got married late 
this fall, “hooked up,” so to speak, and we did 
not shoot much together this fall and could not 
settle on a date for our usual trip. 

It was early in March that I chanced to meet 
another neighbor while hunting snipe, a good 
fellow, but not what I call a hunter. He likes 
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shooting well enough, but when it comes to 
working hard for it, he is likely to find a rest- 
ing place and yell out, “Which way now?” 

“Ed” is good company nevertheless, and he 
soon learned my peculiarities when in the field 
or brush—and they are many. “Look out where 
you point the muzzle of your gun,” a remark 
I often make, and some people do not like to 
be told that too often, and then, again, I don’t 
like to tell them too often either, it spoils my 
fun. But Ed would crack a joke and try to be 
more careful until the next time. He is a man 
who can keep one interested on almost any 
subject, and he tells a story well. In one of 
his talks he got me somewhat interested in “the 
place where he hunted three years ago,” where, 
“if I’d had a good dog, I’d a had forty to fifty 
shots a day at partridges any and every day.” 

For a long time I managed to laugh off Ed’s 
persistent efforts to get me to promise to go 
there with him for a long while, and had about 
made up my mind to go alone to one of my 
old stamping grounds this year, when one fine 
evening Ed brought out a letter just received 
irom his friend up the State, “where I was three 
years ago.” This letter was very businesslike; 
his friend said that he would be pleased to have 
Ed come up with a friend after Election Day, 
and he would go out with him. He added: 
“Bring a good dog, for birds are as plentiful 
as ever.” 

This friend of Ed’s, Ly the way, had been 
described as an extremely good partridge shot, 
and after reading his letter, I was favorably 
struck with the idea ui going up. I thought it 
all over, arranged my affairs so that I could 
awe for a few days and told Ed I’d go with 

im. 

My wife laughed at me when she saw me 
pack 200 shells; but I told her, “If I get one- 
fifth as many shots as these fellows predict, we'll 
have our usual game dinner. 

Saturday evening I took two very heavy grips 
to the depot and had them checked. Sunday 
morning at 9 o'clock the old express train 
pulled out of the depot and at about 2 P. M. we 
landed at our destination. Then the fun (?) 
began. 

When we reached Charley’s place Ed went up- 
stairs and broke the news of our arrival, and 
after about half an hour, came down again, 
looking blue, and asked me up. Up we went, 
and were soon doing justice to a good old- 
fashion German-cooked home-made dinner. 
Then came the explanation of Ed’s blue looks. 
“You see,” said Charley, “Bill Jacobs got a lot 
of lumber over on his lot and I’ve contracted 
to haul it off this week, and I wrote you to that 
effect, telling you to come up next week and I’d 
go with you. I can’t go this week, but I’ll get 
a man to go with you.” Just about this time 
a good-looking, raw-boned country lad, about 
twenty or so, came into the room and a general 
how-d-ye do stopped the conversation. Later 
we were introduced to this young fellow, Bill, 
who said he would go with us in the morning. 
I was told that if we had any kind of a dog, 
we'd have no trouble getting forty or fifty shots 
at partridge and perhaps a shot at a deer. . That 
was good news for me, and I slept like a brick. 

Next morning, after all preparations had been 
made, we drove to Bill’s. Sitting still in an 
open wagon on a cold morning is cold com- 
fort indeed, but we got there and Bill was up, 
but he hadn’t had his breakfast. While waiting 
for him I busied myself looking the dogs over. 
There were three in the house, one a very 
pretty Gordon setter, an Irish setter and his 
dam, all worked down to skin and bones, not an 
ounce of superfluous flesh on either, but all 
bright-eyed and hard as nails. 

While thus engaged, in came Bill’s brother. 
“Well,” said he, “going to try the birds, or 
are you after rabbits?” Ed said, “Birds.” I 
said, “How about it, got any left? The dogs look 
as though you had worked them pretty hard.” 
“Yes,” he replied, “they’ve had hard work. I’ve 
got a brother-in-law that comes up here every 
fall and just hunts them dogs every day, I don’t 
get no chance no more to have a little fun; he 
just knocks off work and hunts the whole sea- 
son. He’s a-getting $2.50 a pair for partridge 
in the city, and he’s thrown up a good job just 
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to hum. He’s got things pretty well cleaned 
out around here; darn his hide. He’s got eigh- 
teen birds hanging up in the cellar now, I 
reckon he’ll be taking them in now that you 
fellows are here to-day.” Then pointing his 
left hand due south, he said, “He’s got Jim 
Dorger’s swamp hunted to death”; then point- 
ing east, continued, “and there h’ain’t a bird 
left, hardly, on Bryer’s Hill, so there ain’t hardly 
no use tryin for them around here, unless you 
strike further out.” That put a damper on my 
happy expectations, for Charley and Bill had 
been talking about going through Jim Dorger’s 
swamp. 

Bill put a box of shells in his pockets, and 
when we got outside, I asked him, “Where do we - 
hunt?” “Oh, we’ll take in Dorger’s swamp!” and 
to Dorger’s swamp we went. I made up my 
mind then and there that I’d have to hunt hard 
for every shot I might get, and I had to do it! 

I worked my way off from the others until I 
could no longer hear their conversation, and, in 
fact, had to circle back at times to hear their 
“whoo-hoo.” Once I heard them shoot, this 
was just about the time when my old dog was 
getting very busy, and he soon drew up to a 
point. 

“What have you got, old boy?” in answer to 
which I got a slight move of his tail and he 
raised his head slowly, then walked on, but soon 
stiffened out again. A little talking to—I guess 
we all do that to the dog we love and which 
tries to please us—brought the old dog up, and 
away he went; took a circle and came to a point, 
facing me. 

Only the man who knows the tricks of the 
partridges and knows his dog thoroughly can 
appreciate such work and judgment on the part 
of his dog. He had surrounded “Mr. Pat” and 
made him lie between himself and me. This 
gentleman was now cornered, and he made no 
further attempt to run ahead of the dog; but 
what next? I walked up and kicked around, but 
no bird flushed. I spoke to my dog and he 
came up, as much puzzled as I was. I told him 
to go on and started to follow him, and had 
passed by a hemlock, where I had been kick- 
ing about and talking, when out flew the par- 
tridge straight over my head from _ behind. 
Without the slightest warning this bird had left 
its hiding place and gone to another in this 
tree. By a little good holding and more good 
luck, he flew into my load, and after a little 
hunting, the dog pointed at a distance from 
where I thought the bird should be. It was 
only wing-broken and covered some ground be- 
fore it was overtaken. This was the first bird 
of the season for the dog and me, and I shall 
not forget what followed. 

There was the old dog, standing dead bird, 
with his eyes as big as saucers and trembling 
from stem to stern with joy and excitement. 
“Go fetch!” and of course he didn’t need the 
second command. The bird started again, but 
the old dog soon had him, and while he didn’t 
“mouth” him, the feathers flew as from a 
bursted pillow; he was pounding the bird to the 
ground. Not once only, but he kept it up until 
I thought he’d have all the feathers picked off, 
and I told him to quit and fetch, which he did, 
and then shook himself as though he had en- 
joyed a good swim. This bird proved to be an 
old cock and certainly a wise one and very 
heavy. 

We started off again with fresh hopes, and got 
within talking distance of Bill, who told me that 
he had killed nothing. Bill and I then “took 
up” together and saw some nice dog work, but 
got no points, much less a shot at the birds. 
I left them again, and soon my dog told me by . 
his actions that he had a bird running before 
him which, after all kinds of clever work on the 
dog’s part to make him lay, flushed out of sight. 
Time after time this same thing happened, and 
time and again the dog and I felt and said 
things not fit for print. 

Ed, who was hunting a friend’s young pointer 
dog, also found the birds acting wild. This I 
learned after making a very wide tour around 
the boys and met them again, this time coming 
in from behind them and to their left, after hunt- 
ing on their right all the morning. I called them 
to me and we held a consultation. I asked Bill 
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what the chances were of getting “forty or fifty 
shots to-day?” “Not much! We have now 
hunted the best grounds we’ve got here. I 
know where there’s a bunch of birds keeps; and 
if old man don’t see us come in, we 
might get three or four birds before he runs 
us off.” 

We went there and hunted it, but not a feather 
did we see or hear. I then left the boys, and 
going due west, hunted some lovely partridge 
cover and started a few birds, but they all acted 
alike. The dog and I were sick and tired of it, 
and I had about made up my mind to go home 
the next morning. I started toward the boys 
to tell them so, when I heard them shoot. 
Seeing that I had some good ground to hunt in 
their direction and being very hungry, I made 
my way toward them and found them together 
and “talking it over,” taking it easy and resting. 

“We just shot at a partridge here, that went 
on in this direction, better try to start that,” said 
Bill. I was willing, yes, anxious to see one, so 
I told the old dog to go on, and he had not 
gone thirty yards, when he came to a very 
pretty point. 

In answer to my call, “Here’s a point,” Bill 
came up. “Get in position, Bill,” I said, “that 
bird lays close by the dog.” I knew this be- 
cause the dog had passed it going down wind 
as he was, and stood doubled up. It was one 
of those points that makes a fellow’s heart beat 
fast, and causes the poor dog to shake. Bill 
told me he was in a good place, and I called for 
Ed, I wanted him to have a good shot, 
besides, I wanted him to enjoy with us this 
picture; but Ed did not come, and I told Bill 
I would flush. When I started into the brush, 
thick as hairs on a dog’s back, my dog started 
to move his head slowly, wagged his tail and 
started to “right” himself. I spoke to him and 
to Bill, knowing that the bird had moved, but 
the dog held his point so I proceeded to flush. 
Just as a good big green cat brier found a bed 
in my neck, and I was pretty well tied up gen- 
erally, up got the gentleman and straight back 

‘ over my head. By the time I got untangled, he 
was not too far away, but I missed him clean 
with both barrels. Bill did not shoot. 

I did not follow that bird, but sat down and 
ate lunch, giving vent to my opinion of Ed 
and “forty to fifty shots” in strong language. I 
was provoked through and through, and hungry, 
tired and disgusted. That was the last shot I 
had that day; the others fired their guns off 
several times after that, Lord knows at what! 
They said at birds, but I didn’t believe it and 
don’t yet. 

From time to time I worked my way toward 
them when they shot, and once I had a chance 
to shoot a partridge and Bill, too. This was late 
in the afternoon and not far from home, the 
dog pointed and I called to the boys, when the 
bird flushed and went straight for Bill and 
turned almost at the point of his nose, then 
went straight from him on the outside of that 
woods and Bill killed it. 

Bill knew this country like a book and knew 
every field and road in it, and Ed certainly did 
find the wood roads that led in the direction 
that we were hunting, for every time I came to 
either I found them on a road or in some field 
most of the time together. Ed carried the bot- 
tle, but then Bill don’t drink, so I can’t say 
that that was the cause. 

When we got back to the hotel that night 
Ed asked me, “What made you propose to go 
over the western hills this morning?” I told 
him that before we started out to hunt we had 
been assured by Bill’s brother that the grounds 
we hunted had been hunted to death by the 
brother-in-law, and it proved to be so! When 
we reached the hotel that night Charley ap- 
peared to be very much surprised that we had 
only two birds, and Charley promised to go with 
us over the river the next day. He and the 
natives assured us that we’d surely have from 
“forty to fifty shots” over there. 

I was satisfied that Charley would try to show 
us some birds, and was glad to have a chance 
to hunt with him, so that when morning came 
I was ready early for another hard hunt, and I 
had it. We started for a nearby mountain and 
hunted the swales, where Charley knew there 
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was a bunch of birds. Sure enough, Ed’s 
young dog flushed three birds here. My old 
dog was stiff and slow, and the youngster out- 
hunted him in the start, but would not hold 
his birds, which made all hands angry. 

We went on toward the river to cross by a 
boat which lay on the other side. In answer to 
repeated calls, a woman informed us that “Ike” 
would not be back till noon, so we had to 
walk two miles up the railroad tracks to the 
bridge. We struck in on the other side of the 
stream to hunt that now famous “forty to fifty 
shots a day” ground. Up the mountain and 
down again, across and over through the swales 
and thickets until we all three came together 
on aroad. Here I found Charley and Ed wait- 
ing for me. Charley informed us with an oath 
that came up from “way down below” that he 
hadn’t fed the chickens and had the key for the 
house in his pocket. He was very obviously 
angry, but while he was here he was going 
to take a look at the quarry just above here. 

I struck in again to Charley’s right, and Ed 
between us, 
likely looking spots, and just as I was crossing 
a partly fallen stone wall, two birds flushed. I 
got together quickly and had my gun on the 
left quarterer, when it struck me that Charley 
must be about in line with my gun. I held fire, 
waited too long, and missed my shot in the 
open. That’s what a fellow gets for not pulling 
the trigger when he’s on his game, yet, although 
I wanted to kill a few birds, I’d rather miss a 
thousand shots than shoot a companion. 

A little later Ed started one of these birds and 
also missed. Charley by this time had worked 
his way down the hill to my right, and I heard 
him shoot several times. “Gray squirrel’s nest,” 
he told me later. 

Up to noon neither of us had killed a bird. 
I had another shot at a bird that Charley 
flushed, or rather which flushed behind him. 
It was nearer to him than to me, but he thought 
it too far to shoot. I missed; but I’ll take a 
chance like that every time. 

We reached Ike’s yard, and Charley’s chickens 
bothered him like ‘Old Ned.” He must go 
home and attend to them. 

Ed’s pointer would not stop on birds, much 
less honor the old dog’s points, so we decided 
to let Charley take him home with him. 

Not two hundred yards from where we had 
lunch Ed walked up a bird and missed him like 
a good fellow. We walked in the direction Ed 
thought he went, but did not start it again. 
Then the dog put in some more of his fine 
work, but we were evidently now hunting on 
Ike’s stamping ground, for these birds were 
educated to the approach of man or dog. 

Coming through some scrub oaks, we then 
entered a field when a horse bolted at sight of 
us and started four birds away off in the ad- 
joining woods. Of course, we got no shot at 
them. After that we flushed these same birds 
several times with the same result. 

I am not very particular where a bird gets up, 
nor how far away. If I can see it, I generally 
shoot, but what is the use of shooting when 
you can’t see them when they do get up? 

From time to time Ed would tell me he saw 
a bird, and we would follow the direction Ed 
gave; but I found that I could start more birds 
b- following my own judgment as to location 
and nature of the ground and by following the 
dog, and I tried every conceivable way to get a 
crack at them, but without avail. These birds 
knew their game much better than I did. 

These conditions held good for the balance 
of the day. Ed did take my advice once or 
twice to shoot, “Shoot if you only get a glimpse 
of the bird!” and he blazed away several times. 
For the want of something to shoot at, I killed 
a little red squirrel. Neither one of us had 
seen hair or hide of a rabbit and didn’t see one 
while there. A short distance from where I 
killed the squirrel, we were confronted by a 
washout or cut, running down the mountain 
side. It was fully thirty yards across the top, 
and quite deep. The fallen trees and brush, etc., 
made it appear to me like bully good cover for 
partridges, especially so in cold weather, and I 
proposed to Ed that we hunt up and down on 
both sides of it, he being on my right and be- 
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low me, to go down and come up on the other 
side, while I would go up and down and meet 
him there. ' 

I hardly turned my back on Ed and started to 
carry out this plan, than I heard a bird get up 
down the hill, as I thought, near Ed. I yelled 
to Ed, “Shoot! shoot!” before ever seeing the 
bird, and got an answer, “Oh, he’ s too far!” 

I could see this bird go over the “cut” straight 
away from Ed and noticed that he changed his 
course toward the top of the mountain, and I 
knew that if he continued in this direction, I 
might get a shot, even though it would be at 
very long range and through thick saplings. 

As I had only my regular target load in my 
right barrel, and this a cylinder or modified, I 
changed to the left trigger while in the act of 
shooting, and sent a load of 3% Schultze, 1340z. 
chilled through that little 26in. choked barrel 
after him. I had plenty of time to study this 
gentleman’s course, but must say he looked to 
me no bigger than a sparrow when I did get 
a glimpse of him, and did not see him at all 
when I shot. Right after I pulled the trigger, 
however, Ed yelled to me, “He’s gone-a-light!” 
I knew then that this gentleman had been fool 
enough to get too close to my load and was 
hurt badly. 

Ed having seen the bird go down, stood still, 
while I made my way through the cut and 
brush and started on the other side to hunt 
in the direction where I thought the bird must 
be, and fully forty yards from where I first 
reached the top, my dog started to ‘“‘make 
game”; he roaded for ever so long, and at last 
pointed. I ordered him on, but he did not 
budge. We were now so far away from the 
spot where I thought my bird should lie, that I 
had reason to expect another bird to jump. I 
was, therefore, fully prepared for it, and told 
the dog to fetch. He made a jump that would 
be a credit to a greyhound, but the partridge 
ducked under a fallen tree and this time started 
a foot race. The old dog was bent on carrying 
out my order to fetch and, tired as he was, won 
the race and soon was pounding daylight out 
of this gentleman, much as he had done the 
previous day, and I didn’t care what he did with 
him. He was evidently just as “hot under the 
collar” at these partridges as I was and just as 
glad to get hold of one. 

When he brought it in, I had to kill the bird, 
for it was only wing-tipped—a lucky shot! This 
was beyond all doubt the longest shot I ever 
made, and one that I shall never forget. The 
flight from me was a left-quartering, towering, 
driver—the hardest of all shots for me, and 
a shot that cost me the Grand American Handi- 
cap. I have more than One reason to remember 
that shot. 

After we had finished talking about that long 
shot, we started to hunt toward home; we had 
occasion to stop at a spring, took a drink and 
filled our pipes and rested. I was tired, and 
so was my dog, and while Ed didn’t say he was, 
I noticed when he got up he dragged his legs 
pretty well and was heavy-eyed, too. 

Only a short distance from where we had 
rested my dog flushed a bird, which I thought 
was excusable, for we were coming down hiil 
with the wind on our backs, and the chances 
were that the bird flushed more on account of 
our talking too much than for the dog. I there- 
fore did not administer a licking, but talked 
hard, which did just as much good, for he 
pointed this same bird a little while later at 
almost an incredible distance across another of 
these cut outs. 

I knew the bird could not be on my side of 
this cut, and cautioned Ed to look out, at the 
same time showing him the point and telling 
him where I thought the bird must lay. As he 
walked toward that brush, the bird flushed and 
flew—as it seemed to me for five (?) minutes— 
then Ed shot. Too far! Well, I did not follow 
that bird, but made a bee-line for the road for 
pean and never left it until I stepped into the 

otel 

Just before getting into town, my dog pointed 
from the road in to a hedge adjoining a private 
residence, and a_ partridge got out of there; 
neither one saw it, and it would have done us 
no good if we had, for our guns were empty. 
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Thus ended my experience in “the place where 
mer have forty or fifty shots at partridges any 

ay. 

We came home the next morning with three 
partridges and a red squirrel, and I about ten 
pounds lighter and a hundred pounds wiser for 
my troubles. CARL VON LENGERKE. 


Newfoundland’s Caribou Herds. 


St. JouHns, Newfoundland.—During the cari- 
bou season over 100 foreign sportsmen have 
visited the island and all seem to have had ‘good 
sport. One party of four gentlemen from Chicago 
went home with their full complement of heads, 
and intend returning next year. Mr. I. A. 
Armour, the leader of the party, secured a magni- 
ficent set of fifty-two-point antlers, which is pos- 
sibly the best head ever taken on the island. The 
only other known front-piece containing such a 
number of points is owned by Mr. R. G. Reid, 
Sr., president Reid Newfoundland Company. 
There were about 200 sets of heads and antlers 
shipped to different parts of the continent this 
season. 

The following news from a correspondent on 
the south coast appeared in a local paper to-day: 
“The latest reports from the country are surpris- 
ing as narrated by experienced hunters and trap- 
pers. About ten or fifteen miles inland (from 
the coast) they say can be seen numberless herds 
of deer grazing peacefully on the scanty herbage. 
One experienced trapper who has been annually 
working the country for the past twenty years, 
says: ‘Every morning upon a visit to my traps I 
go through thirty miles of deer. In the body there 
are no less than hundreds of thousands. I feel 
sure that the day is not far distant when they 
will perish by the thousand through starvation.’ ” 

It will be seen from the foregoing that New- 
foundland can still claim undisputed the title of 
the “sportsman’s paradise.” ‘There is probably no 
other country in the world where such a sight 
could be seen to-day. I believe this is not an ex- 
aggerated report, as a guide we had last season 
told me that for years he has had a similar ex- 
perience, and I know him to be a truthful, reli- 
able man. In this same country two years ago 
three thousand deer were killed in one day. The 
law has been amended so that such slaughter is 
impossible in the -future. 





The Magazine Munchausens. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
That communication from Charles Hallock 
anent that Munchausen story of the “Best Game 
Shot in the World” deserves a word or two of 
hearty indorsement. Too much of such non- 
sense is given currency by prominent or leading 
publications, to the discredit of editors and pub- 
lishers, and to the humiliation and chagrin of 
honest and conscientious writers. There is cer- 
tainly no excuse for printing such stories as the 
one referred to. It is a flagrant case of deliber- 
ate lying, concocted, doubtless, for gain, the 
author thereof relying upon the cupidity of the 
publisher of the sensational. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of the reading public, and such 
“perpetrations” are deserving of the most caustic 
censure. There is altogethey too much of that 
particular class of “yellow journalism,” and all 
honest publishers should frown upon it. 

Time was when we read anything in a maga- 
zine we could depend upon its being “so”; 
nowadays, it seems as if when you read any- 
thing startling in a magazine, you had better 
verify it before treasuring it up in your memory 
as a valuable bit of information. 

There are publications of prominence whose 
editors and “readers of manuscript” give evi- 
dence of being wofully ignorant, despite their 
“literary” qualifications, or else they are guilty 
of running “bluffs” on the reading public, on the 
idea that people love to be humbugged, as the late 
lamented versatile Barnum is said to have 
averred. 

Publishers of the sensational and unreal are 
putting a premium upon “faking,” and discour- 
aging honest effort. The press is constantly 
crying against “graft” and “commercialism,” 
but would it not be well if the press itself would 
remove the mote out of its own eye? 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sit down heavily upon the sensation mongers, 
and give truth and sincerity a chance. Away 
with the weird concoctions of absinthe drinkers 
and opium smokers! 

Into the waste basket with the “copy” 
cribbed from the musty tomes of the libraries! 
Let publishers get their stories of adventure 
from the living, and from such “quick” as do 
and dare; who can recount tales out of their 
experience and observation.. That’s the sort of 
stuff the public really wants, and not the clever 
plagiarisms that are palmed off upon it. 

We magazine buyers expect the bona fide, 
pure and legitimate; instead we are given fiction 
without the label; and on the contrary, it is 
handed to us as “guaranteed” or “warranted.” 

Publishers of fake or bogus articles are no 
more honest than is the purveyor who marks his 
goods “imported,” when they are of domestic 
manufacture; “all wool and a yard wide,” when 
he knows they are half cotton and laek two 
inches of being a yard wide; or advertising his 
candies “pure,” when they are more than half 
glucose; or selling phony jewelry.for 18 karat 
metal. 

Writers whose theatres of exploitation are the 
libraries, are prone to illusions and hallucina- 
tions, and their stories are apt to be such. 

To guard against these, I would commend to 
publishers the happy thoughts of Dr. Henry 
Maudsley in the Fortnightly Review: ‘“Habit- 
ual contact with realities in thought and deed 
is a strong defense against illusions of all sorts.” 

Mulhattons and Munchausens are all right 
enough in their places, but keep.them there—in 
the department of fiction. : 


A British Columbia Case. 


THE Daily News-Advertiser, of Vancouver, B. 
C., Dec. 6, reports: “Further particulars of the 
Manson case, to which reference was made last 
week have come to hand. It is interesting read- 
ing, and raises several old points under the Game 
Act, which should be remedied during the com- 
ing session of the Legislature. It appears that 
Manson contracted with three American gentle- 
men, Messrs. G. C. W. Low, P. Corning and E. 
Corning, all hailing from the Eastern States, to 
take them out “bear shooting” in August. The 
party started early in the month, as they hoped 
to be away for at least sixty days. The bear- 
country they visited first seems to have been 
particularly unsuitable to that animal. For 
some reason the hills are too high, and the 
berries too scarce. The Indian witnesses, when 
asked if it was a bear country the party visited, 
could not resist the broadest of Siwash smiles. 
The result was, that on or about Aug. 8 the 
party found themselves in possession of several 
head of mountain sheep. Nobody seems to have 
known who shot them. Manson himself hardly 
liked to express an opinion as to how these 
heads came into camp. A special constable 
visited Manson’s camp about Aug. 12, but re- 
ported that nothing had been killed. However, 
the visit had the effect of making Mr. E. 
Corning return to Lillooet and take out a 
license, he being the only member of the party 
who had not taken out one before leaving. The 
party returned to Lillooet about Sept. 16, with 
nine sheep heads. The return so early after the 
season opened with so many good heads aroused 
suspicion, and investigation was at once set on 
foot. Unfortunately, it was a long time before 
sufficient evidence was obtained to lay an in- 
formation; the result being that the three 
months’ time limit for laying a charge had ex- 
pired so far as the killing out of season was con- 
cerned. Nothing remained therefore but to lay 
information as to possession during the close 
season. The case came up at Lillooet on Nov. 
24. The Indians with the party gave their evi- 
dence in a perfectly straightforward manner, 
and all agreed that two rams were killed on or 
about Aug. 8. Manson, who gave evidence in 
his own behalf, said that he was not present 
when either of these rams was killed. He ad- 
mitted that he advertised in Outing and that he 
took parties out to shoot rams in May and 
June. The magistrates found the case proved, 
and fined Manson $50 and costs. The case at- 
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tracted a great deal of attention, not only at 
Lillooet, where the Court House could not hold 
all the people anxious to hear.the case, but all 
over the province. The amount of good this 
conviction will do is hard to estimate. It is a 
lesson to all guides and hunters that the Govern- 
ment is determined to protect game, and will 
not hesitate at incurring considerable expense 
in doing so. It will show bona fide sportsmen 
that the game of the country is going to be 
strictly preserved. The necessity of a close 
season for bear, and the licensing of guides are 
two points that are once more made very 
obvious. But another point which is new, is 
that the Summary Convictions Act which im- 
poses a three-months limit in which to lay an 
information and only allows seven days for any 
adjournment, must be found extremely incon- 
venient and unworkable in any prosecutions 
under this and other acts. A suggestion to 
the Government to amend the act so as to allow 
a six-months’ time limit and eight days for an 
adjournment should receive consideration.” 


Postgraduate Quail. 


It is a matter of wonder and perplexity some- 
times how a flock of quail can, in spite of the 
keenest-nosed dogs, hide itself and remain undis- 
covered. 

I have seen the best of dogs condemned for 
failing to take up the scent on one or two occa- 
sions where the birds were marked down as en- 
tering a timber growth. The last day I was quail 
shooting I think I solved the problem. We were 
shooting over ground that undoubtedly had been 
well hunted. ‘Lhe birds were wild and the covey 
that flushed from the stubble had evidently been 
well thinned out. Away it went toward a tim- 
ber-covered ridge. ‘The trees were well grown 
but thinly scattered. We lost sight of the birds 
the moment they got into the timber tops and 
saw nothing to indicate that they had gone be- 
yond, 

We were curious, and as we approached the 
timber we closely scanned the tree tops, branches 
and crotches. In the crotch of an elm tree the 
brown feathers of a crouching quail could be 
seen. Unless we had been looking for quail in 
the trees we would have passed the bird unseen 
a hundred times. But there he was, hugged 
close in the crotch and no doubt watching our 
Fence corners, brush heap, 
briers and tall grass, and even swamp cover had 
proved no protection to them, so they took to the 
trees. 

Dislodging the bird with clods of earth and 
stones he flew and we missed him. We hunted 
for the others, studied every crook and bend and 
crotch, but could see no quail. Yet, we were sat- 
isfied they were there. One elm tree well grown 
and many limbed seemed to warrant a belief that 
it held quail, but we could not see them. Remov- 
ing a heavy stone, as much as one could lift with 
the two hands, it was thrown against the tree 
with all the force at my command. With a whirr 
three quail left the upper growth of the tree and’ 
my friend secured a double. 

We questioned whether after all that was 
legitimate quail shooting and the effect it was 
having upon the dogs. So we quit and wended 
our way along to fresh stubble and cover. That 
quail when much hunted and badly rattled will 
tree is, as far as I am concerned, an established 
fact. This little incident may explain more than 
one mvsterious disappearance on the quail hunt- 
ing trips of some of the Forest AND STREAM 
readers. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


“Why do bears sleep through the winter?” 
asked the boy who is studying natural history. 
“Because,” answered his father, “the President 
does not go hunting then. They’ve got to sleep 
some time.’-—Washington Star. 


Housekeeper—Didn’t you see that sign out 
there—“Beware of the Dog’? Tramp—No, 
mum. Housekeeper—There is a sign there, and 
it is especially intended to warn just such fel- 
lows as you, so that you will keep away. Tramp 
—I didn’t see no sign, mum. I only saw the 
dog.—New York Weekly. 
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Jackfish for Pickerel and Carp Waters. 


FisHeEs from the Canadian hatcheries are dis- 
’ tributed early in the year, and if any one wishes 
to make use of my suggestion anent the em- 
ployment of jackfish as traps, in pickerel and 
carp waters, it would be well to place orders 
soon. The jackfish (Esox lucius) will probably 
thrive wherever the pickerels thrive. It very 
often reaches a weight of twenty pounds, and 
under favorable circumstances may get to weigh 
twice as much. Two or three years ago while 
fishing in Sand Lake in Minnesota I hooked a 
jackfish, weighing seven pounds, and while draw- 
ing it toward the canoe it was seized by an- 
other jackfish, which escaped after tearing long 
holes in the first one. Ever since that time I 
have wanted to know something about the di- 
mensions of the big chap who mistook the 
seven-pounder for a customary sort of bait. 
The jackfish is far superior to the pickerel as 
a table fish, and a good solid slab from its side, 
nicely browned in the camp-fire fry-pan, and 
served all hot, juicy and sizzling, with a little 
bit of light ash sticking to it here and there, will 
make one glad that he came. 

It is a good enough fighter to belong 
honestly to the game fish list, and there are 
always chances of getting hold of a sockdol- 
ager. Its food consists largely of suckers and 
of other members of the carp family that lay 
themselves liable to arrest in the shallow waters 
among the weed beds; but I do not remember 
ever to have found a trout of any kind in its 
stomach. Of course, the jackfish is no saint. 
His jaw gives him dead away. 

During the past twenty-five years I have ex- 
amined very many jackfish stomachs, from the 
Mississippi to Labrador, and from the Rainy 
Lakes to Hudson’s Bay. Sometimes there was 
a breakfast of pancakes of sunfish, once in a 
while a hot backed bass or pike- -perch, and 
occasionally something delicate in the way of 
whitefish, ciscoes, or lake smelts, but usually 
suckers made the chief articles of the menu. 
It is a question if the attempt at ridding the 
Nipigon River of jackfish was based upon proper 
examination of stomach contents, and it may 
be that the suckers which are now allowed to 
thrive will eat up bushels of trout eggs that 
otherwise would have been safe. The jackfish 
might really be chosen for an heraldic emblem, 
with a legend of Ojibway words, “Pehjik niij 
nisswe machad!” What more proper for an 
emblem than something that gets rich and 
powerful by pouncing upon things that nobody 
else wants? 

The jackfish is a fighter, of course, but what 
of that? My own family emblem is a dove 
rampant, with various gules and gargoyles 
which probably signify that my ancestors, not 
content with robbing hen roosts, extended their 
operations to the dove cote as well. I have 
kept doves, and jackfish (all but the smaller 
sizes of the latter), and anybody who has kept 
doves knows what sort of peace is loose in the 
barnyard on Sunday morning when Old Blue 
gets to worrying Spotty until the hens cackle, 
the colt kicks the hostler, the Leghorn rooster 
pitches into the turkey gobbler, the cow lows, 
the rabbit hies, and the geese leave symbols on 
the lawn. To be sure a game fish has to be a 
little careful when he is near a jackfish, and the 
latter has even been known to play against a 
hand consisting of four of a kind and a thumb 
which was carelessly trailing alongside the 
canoe. 

I would not put jackfish into trout waters, if 
these waters did not already contain some of the 
pickerel, or the European carp, although jack- 
fish and trout are found side by side in many 
Canadian lakes and rivers to-day. Some of the 
Adirondack lakes, in which I caught trout as 





a youth, are now occupied chiefly by the re- 


ticulated pickerel, and I would wager a good 
deal that if a few trap jackfish were set under 
the lilypads of those lakes, the pickerel would 
enter the traps sideways, backwards, front- 
ways, and in all sorts of ways so rapidly that 
the trout would in a few years abound once more 
in their old haunts. 

There are hundreds of lakes in Maine which 
contain pickerel averaging less than two pounds 
in weight, and if jackfish were to be placed in 
these lakes they would make a merger of the 
pickerel and furnish something worth while. I 
have had jackfish seize hooked trout, lake trout 
and ouananiche, but that sort of thing does not 
count in the present argument. It is not fair to 
_ him a thief just because I had the fish 

rst. 

Another advantage of introducing jackfish 
would be in lessening the number of things that 
are called “pike.” The jackfish is called pike 
in many parts of Canada. A little further south 
the doré is called the pike. In other places the 
fasciated pickerel is a pike; and way down in 
magnolia land a “gahfish is a pike, sah. Yessah.” 

Just as I finish writing, ForEst AND STREAM 
for this week arrives, and Mr. Charles Christa- 
doro expresses on page 529 his doubts about the 
voracious pickerel holding its own against the 
carp in Oregon. It was jackfish and not pickerel 
that came into the question. Jackfish can be 
discussed, but for pickerel, please elide the 
“dis.” In European waters I have often found 
jackfish, carp and trout all living together where 
they had lived together for centuries, and the 
balance of nature was maintained in spite of the 
fisherman’s influence. In all probability the 
jackfish in Oregon would roll up its sleeves and 
tackle the carp job in true Oregon style, and we 
all know what that means. 

Rosert T. Morris. 


Angling in Canada. 


Evanston, Ill., Dec. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: On a bright June morning last summer 
I was delightfully enjoying my dolce far niente 
on the veranda of the noted Rainsmere, at Sea 
Gull, Canada, and then felt as if life was worth 
living. As time rolled along the beauty of the 
advancing day threw generous sunshine over the 
broad. and majestic river and turned hill and 
dale in one great crimson glow. The buttercups, 
as if inspired by the radiance, proudly danced 
their golden coronets, the swallows skimmed 
swiftly along the tops of the waving grass, while 
some breast-tinted robin sang a little tinkling 
litany from the branch of an alder. Here, in this 
vernal prodigality, you could see the ethereal 
hummingbird and the butterfly parading their 
lovely tinted robes, while the wild rapture of 
thrushes and the laughter of woodpeckers were 
heard from dawn till dusk. It was a scene of 
wondrous beauty, and from its very essence and 
spirit one feels soothed by these outcroppings of 
nature, which speaks with celestial force, and 
which a Dante or Milton would have worshipped. 
I was absorbed With it and drank so deeply. of it 
as to be entirely oblivious to the world of sordid 
reality. 

I, however, was recalied to it by my ever oblig- 
ing host, who had just returned from the dock 
and who gave me the pleasing intelligence that 
my old comrade of the north shore was at the 
dock with his electric launch and desired me to 
take an outing with him in pursuit of the finny 
breed. It did not take me long, with such delight 
in view, to secure my rod and tackle box and pre- 
sent myself as ready for the sport. I was some- 
what surprised when I found a party of five 
anglers, as I thought, consisting of his son Nor- 
man, his son-in-law Harry and his wife, and his 





other married daughter, both ladies of culture 
and refinement and in addition accomplished 
anglers as well as star players in bridge whist. 
As the launch was only \about fifteen feet long 
and a proportional width as well as frailty, I was 
satisfied that no party of six could angle in it 
with any degree of comfort, and that number 
really made it a dangerous experiment. I now 
brought all my diplomatic subtlety to my aid to 
retreat in good order from.adding to the discom- 
fort of the ladies, which would ensue if I joined 
them. I therefore in a most courteous manner 
stated that nothing would give me greater pleas- 
use than to accompany them, but that I could not 
consistently add to the infelicity of the ladies by 
making a crowded condition in the boat. 

“Oh,” spoke up Harry’s wife, who was then on 
the dock, “we are not going; it was really a 
miracle that we safely crossed the river.” 

“That being the case,” I said, “I waive all ob- 
jections, though ladies always add to the pleasure 
of any party, as they are the crown of creation.” 

With a smile and thanks for the compliment 
from the fair dame I boarded the boat and soon 
had it impressed upon me that four in a boat 
was just one too many, and that before the day 
passed we would have a duplicate of Jerome’s 
mirthful adventures of “Three in a Boat,” minus 
the aggravating dog. 

Norman, who was a college youth of some 
nineteen years, and had the college yell and song 
as well as the football depravity and all the other 
devilments of the college well developed, was the 
electrical engineer, and I was satisfied that he 
could make about as much disaster as any certifi- 
cated professional, What he did not know about 
the most intricate and minutia of applied elec- 
tricity would unquestionably harrass any gray- 
haired veteran who had held the wires when they 
were sending out volts that would destroy the en- 
tire Russian army. However, he was a bright 
young man of much promise, and I felt perfectly 
safe as long as he held the responsible position. 

An electric boat is a fac-simile in many re- 
spects of an electric automobile. I have had 
much experience in the latter, and while at 
Evanston my host unfortunately had one of them, 
and I think he had to have it charged anew 
oftener than you would take a horse ‘to its oats. 
How many miles the poor man had to walk home 
from breakdowns or non-electricity would prob- 
ably encompass the planet. He purchased it at 
a small figure, and now he has some conscience 
relative to working it off as a gold brick game 
on some innocent purchaser. I advised him to 
work it off on some insurance man and then he 
could sleep without being disturbed by cloven- 
footed nightmares. 

At the dock an example of the unreliability of 
the electric launch was made manifest. Norman 
turned on the power, or thought he had, but the 
boat remained motionless. He tinkered awhile 
with it, and then made another attempt to start, 
and still it moved not. Then I quoted, by way 
of keeping up our courage, what Roderick Dhue 
said to his foes: “This rock shall fly from its 
firm base as soon as I.” 

I now noticed that my reverent associate of 
the piscatorial had changed his radiant visage to 
one of sober reality and was doubless thinking 
of giving expression to some sturdy Saxon at 
the non-activity of the electricity. The internal 
fire’s suppressed rage had to come, however, and 
as Norman made his third failure to connect with 
the electrical puzzle he indignantly rose from his 
seat and looking like an infuriated avenger, 
fiercely exclaimed: “I'll be d——” 

“Pa,” quickly spoke up Harry’s wife, who was 
awaiting our departure. And then the Governor 
sat down disappointedly with the gentle reproof, 
holding his vigorous language in check. 

Norman had at last achieved a triumph, for the 
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boat suddenly started off with a rocky clatter as 
if she was making amends for lost time. Good 
nature now .prevailed and everything went as 
merrily as wedding bells. We speedily went by a 
picturesque and wooded shoreland that gave our 
vision a rare and delicious treat. Flames of sun 
set fires touched the grassy banks and tree tops 
and burnt into the sloping hillsides that were 
turned into a mist of gold while the fragrance 
and exhilaration in the air was like the tonic of 
new wine. 

As we neared the promising waters it was un- 
animously voiced that I should be the Commodore 
and the barbaric law of disobedience should abso- 
lutely prevail. I therefore selected as the first 
locality at which to anchor a promontory a few 
fathoms ahead, and with this announcement rods 
and reels were soon ready for the capture of the 
finny spoils. Reaching the desired position, 
where a silver streamlet was trickling and twink- 
ling in the hazes of the low lying grass along the 
shore, we duly dropped the anchor, and when the 
boat had steadily settled to the current four ar- 
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ular spot, with the boat anchored and angling un- 
der way. I was quickly in communication with 
one of the dandies of the deep, and, much to the 
surprise of all, landed the first fish, a handsome 
gold-banded perch of about a pound. Norman 
soon followed with another and then the Gover- 
nor skillfully landed, after a delightful play, a 
pound black bass and was made exceedingly 
happy thereby. Harry was now growing a little 
nervous and restive, but kept quietly on, believ- 
ing that hope was no delusion, but the ruddy 
morning of joy and that soon its merited reward 
would come to him. 

Norman now cried out that he had a whale, and 
we simultaneously turned to see the college stu- 
dent fight his whale to a conclusion. Of course 
he had advisers as to the manner of handling it, 
but as the young man had a will and way of his 
own the instructors were relegated to oblivion. 
His method of handling the fish was not one of 
patience, for he went in for a short shift and the 
big fish went in for a desperate struggle, and 
triumphantly won his freedom much to the dis- 
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ON A CANADIAN SALMON STREAM. 
Picture in birch bark by J. Henry Phair. 


dent anglers eager for first blood dropped their 
silver shiners into the stream and with hearts of 
hope sought the coveted prize. 

For fully fifteen minutes not a nibble was had, 
though a sea gull floated by and saluted us with 
a terrible screetch as he rose and flew away. The 
Governor was now the first to give the gentle art 
a black eye by declaring it was not his lucky day 
in which 

“To welcome little fishes in 
With gently smiling jaws,” 


and began to whimper over the location. “If you 
will take the boat alongside the grass that’s show- 
ing its green leaves on the surface over yonder 
about fifty feet,” and pointing as he spoke, “we 
will all capture some fish.” 

Harry now responded, stating that the Commo- 
dore was in command and that he was the one 
responsible and authoritative head to’ dictate all 
movements of the boat, and that suggestions were 
somewhat reflective on quallifications. Feeling 
called upon to settle the question of change, I 
stated that I thought a movement was desirable, 
but that we would hunt gravel instead of grass, 
and therefore ordered Norman to advance the 
boat about a hundred feet up stream, as I was 
satisfied that we were near the quarry, as this 
locality had always yielded me ample trophies. 
The Governor cheerfully acquiesced but still kept 
his eye on the grass as if it were a precious pre- 
serve. For a wonder the engine this time 
promptly responded to the magnet and but a mo- 
ment or two ensued before we were at the partic- 


may of the youthful angler as well as our disap- 
pointment. 

“Hew often have I told you about handling an 
impaled fish. You discard the very elements that 
bring success, patience, and the result is in nearly 
every case an escapement,”’ was the lecture the 
crestfallen youth received from his instructive 
parent. 

Pa, did you ever lose a fish?” 

“Yes, one last summer, I think.” 

This pleasant rejoinder chased away the dark 
clouds and the birds in the branches along the 
shore filled the air with songs and rejoicings, and 
again the angle was taken up in expectation of a 
culminating tragedy. The fish now commenced 
in dead earnest in attacking our silver-coated 
shiners, and as a result they came rapidly tumb- 
ling over the sides of the boat. Harry, who had 
met disappoinments unnumbered, drew up his 
line, then laid his rod aside saying: “I can’t 
capture anything; I am evidently hoodooed.” 

“Harry, let me look at your rod and line. There 
must certainly be something the matter with your 
tackle?” 

He passed it over to me and I noticed at once 
that his hook was too large and his sinker too 
light. These I remedied, and on returning his 
rod advised him to fish about a foot above the 
bottom and he would surely make a success of it. 

At this juncture a cawing crow which was 
crossing the river came near the boat and gave us 
a few of his discordant notes. Norman, on taking 
in the flight of the ebon-hued bird, turned to 
Harry and said, “There goes a poetical crow,” 
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and with that he winked his right eye at me and 
I gave him my left in response. 

“A poetical crow?” said Harry, who had taken 
the bait. “Who ever heard of such a thing?” 

“Yes,” said Norman, “a poetical crow, and he 
is now addressing you.” 

“What’s he saying?” 

And then Norman with a broad smile radiating 
his visage at the biter’s innocence, repeated in a 
very expressive manner: 

Young man! Young man! You cannot fish at all; 

Reel up! Reel up! I pray, and homeward crawl. 

Your rod’s a fright, 
Your line a sight, 
Your sinker all but right. 

Reel up! Reel up! And not a minute dare delay; 

On the water the dragon fly wishes to play, 

And the turtle its eggs to lay. 


This was received with pleasant merriment, and 
on Harry’s recovering his equanimity, inquired 
of Norman: “Is that what you learn at college?” 

“That, among many other things,” was the 
quick retort. 

“I think I will have to relate that bear hunt of 
yours which made the cold shivers run down 
your spine.” 

“Go ahead. I presume you mean the time that 
Mr. Townsend, the author of ‘Chimmie Fadden,’ 
and I sought the bear on Neebish Island?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Why, Harry, Mr. Townsend is an old Cali- 
fornia bear hunter and has the scalp of several 
big grizzleys he has killed. You certainly can’t 
reflect on him?” 

“Oh, no; not on him, but you.” 

“Go ahead then.” 

“T will wait till I have a larger audience,” and 
that closed the diverting incident of the poetical 
crow and the grand bear hunt, and again the 
pleasant pursuit of the scaly breed went on. I 
will here state en passant that I met Mr. Town- 
send at the Rainsmere last summer and found 
him a very agreeable and intelligent gentleman. 
I saw him also on the evening he returned from 
his fruitless bear expedition, but he said nothing 
about the exploit in which Norman figured as his 
companion. Norman and Harry, however, sought 
the same bear that they had seen on Neebish Isl- 
and, and the Governor, in speaking about it, said 
that they keep their boat well in sight and an 
open trail to it, and burnt no bridges behind 
them. We don’t think Harry will ever tell that 
story in open court, but he will never rest satis- 
fied till honors are even with the poetical stu- 
dent, whose tongue is as sharp as a serpent’s 
tooth. ALEX. STARBUCK. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Lake Champlain Fishing. 


AFTER a very favorable interview with the 
Quebec Provincial Minister, had in Montreal 
week before last, the matter of arriving at a 
mutual understanding with reference to the fish- 
ing in Lake Champlain was taken up with the 
Dominion Government by the New York and 
Vermont commissions last Friday, ex-Governor 
Fisk, of Vermont, representing the Vermont au- 
thorities, and Senator Allds and Assemblyman 
Bedell representing New York. 

In the absence of the Dominion Minister of 
Marines and Fisheries, Mr. Prefontaine, Sir Wil- 
fred Laurier, the Dominion Premier, took charge 
of the matter personally, and a very satisfactory 
basis of adjustment seemed to have been reached, 
and it was arranged that the final meeting be- 
twen the various commissions and the Province 
of Quebec and the Dominion Government should 
be had upon the return of the Minister. 

The various members of the Commission have 
learned with extreme regret of the sudden death 
in Paris of Minister Prefontaine, but, in view of 
the interviews already had, they have full confi- 
dence that an agreement will be reached. 

Until the details are fully agreed upon the New 
York representatives do not feel at liberty to give 
more detail information than simply to say that 
they had been met half way by the Canadian au- 
thorities, and entertain the strongest hopes that 
the matter will be adjusted upon a basis which 
will be entirely satisfactory to the inhabitants 
upon both sides of the line. 
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THE YACHTING OUTLOOK. 

WirH the continued prosperity of the country 
and the increasing interest in yachting the sport 
will make greater progress during the year 1906 
than it has in any twelve months of the past. One 
who has noted the developments in yachting, 
during the last decade, can take no other view of 
the situation; for the far-sighted men who rep- 
resent the vested interests have looked suff- 
ciently far ahead and have anticipated nearly all 
contingencies, so that to-day so firm a founda- 
tion has been laid. 

The unusual demands of yachtsmen in the 
matter of racing craft and the weakness of the 
rating rules brought about a reign of terror in 
the racing boats that well-nigh wrecked that 
branch of the sport and brought it into ill-repute 
with more conservative supporters. Fortunately, 
all this is a thing of the past, and a much-needed 
reform has taken place. The adoption of a good 
rating rule, sound in principle and reasonably 
satisfactory in practice, has done much to bring 
about a change, and all the blunders of the past 
have been so educational that the ideas of the 
yachtsmen themselves have crystallized, until they 
know more clearly what they want; and the de- 
mand is for safe and substantial boats that can 
be put to some other use than mere racing. This 
supplies ample work for the naval architects, and 
now that they are designing vessels that are per- 
manent monuments of their skill, they will ex- 
pend their very best energies in the new produc- 
tions. 

American designers are by far the cleverest in 
the world, a fact that demonstrated 
beyond any question in nearly all international 
matches in which American boats have partici- 
pated during the past fifty odd years. However, 
the importation of British yachts has been of im- 
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measurable benefit to our owners and designers, 
and to-day our own boats compare favorably in 
apnearance with the imported creations. 

Many feel that the racing is the backbone of 
the sport, and in a measure this is true; but the 
man who thinks yachting on the wane because 
the racing has languished in certain localities for 
a few years past lacks the ability to see the situa- 
tion in a broad way. While yachting would have 
enjoyed greater prosperity had the racing not 
been in this transitory state, a valuable lesson 
has been taught and the outcome is just what 
The three great international 
trophies, the America’s Cup, the Canada Cup and 
the Seawanhaka Cup, are all now in the posses- 
sion of American clubs. That challenges have 
not been received for the America and Seawan- 
haka cups is not an altogether bad sign. Certain 
conditions have militated against challenges, and 
until these matters are cleaned up interest will 
not be sufficiently aroused to warrant foreigners 
entering the lists. 

Sir Thomas Lipton will, no doubt, be seen in 
American waters in 1907 with a challenger that 
will be designed under the new rule. If he chal- 
lenges with a schooner, his chances of winning 


was desired. 





will be improved and greater interest in the 
matches will be taken. 

The attitude of the Rochester Y. C. regarding 
a challenge from the Royal Canadian Y. C. is in- 
explicable, and their refusal would hardly be in 
accordance with the ethics of good sport. The 
Royal Canadians showed themselves to be ag- 
gressive and enthusiastic sportsmen in their dis- 
position to challenge on top of a defeat, although 
their boat lost in 1905 not because she was slower 
than the defender, but because the weather con- 
ditions just suited the American. Such incidents 
as these do more than anything else to bring 
about dissension and discord. 

The Royal St. Lawrence men who so long de- 
fended the Seawanhaka Cup against all comers, 
were not sorry when the trophy returned to 
American shores, for the racing had become too 
one-sided. This is about the only club the Man- 
chester organization, which now holds the cup, 
could look to for a challenge under the present 
conditions governing the boats that are built. By 


failure to modify these conditions, so as to pro- 
duce a better sort of craft, the Manchester Y. C. 
made a grave error. To perpetuate such a type 
of boat as the rules of the trophy now produce, 
was hardly in direction of progress. That these 
shells are fast there can be no doubt, but that 
is their only recommendation. 

Aside from these international trophies, racing 
will thrive during the season of 1906. New boats 
are being built, old boats that are favored by the 
universal rating rule will be brought out after 
having been laid up for several seasons; regatta 
committees are better able to cope with the 
problems that confront them; more ocean races 
will be scheduled and better prizes will be put up 
for competition; inter-club matches will be fos- 
tered and everything in the line of healthy racing 
will be encouraged: That is the tendency not only 
along the coast from Halifax to New Orleans, 
but on the many inland lakes and rivers. What 
better conditions could be asked for? 

That a few of the Long Island Sound clubs 
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are in financial straits is no indication of failing 
interest in the sport at large, this condition is 
due solely to mismanagement, and while yachts- 
men are apathetic up to a certain point, when 
the time comes and their assistance is really 
necessary they seldom fail to give their support. 
There are far too many clubs in this country, and 
if the yachtsmen in each section concentrated 
their efforts there would be fewer but stronger 
organizations, and this would have a correspond- 
ingly good effect on the sport itself. 

It is the individual effort that brings success. 
Let every man who belongs to a club do his part 
to make that particular organization a successful 
one. If a yachtsman does not belong to a club, 
he will find it advantageous to join one; if his 
means are limited he may readily find a club 
where the expenses are small. There are many 
benefits to be derived and every yachtsman owes 
it to himself and the sport to be identified with 
some club. 


More Trouble. 


THE most satisfactory test of the new rating 
rule during the past season was given in Class Q 
of the Gravesend Bay Association, where four 
new boats of different design, rating at the class 
limit of 22ft., were raced persistently throughout 
the season in home waters, and on Long Island 
Sound during Larchmont race week. 

In this class More Trouble, designed by 
Charles D. Mower, and owned by Mr. W. H. 
Childs, made the best record for the entire sea- 
son’s work, although the racing was very close, 
and honors, especially toward the end of the 
season, were well divided. Her record shows 
thirteen firsts, seven seconds, eight thirds, three 
fourths and four breakdowns, or withdrawals, 
making a total of thirty-five races sailed. This 
includes twice winning the Childs perpetual 
challenge trophy, which was finally lost in the 
third contest to Ogeemah on time allowance, and 
the Larchmont series cup. 

During the Larchmont race week the Class 
Q boats, and More Trouble in particular, at- 
tracted considerable attention by their fine per- 
formances, as they regularly beat the race- 
abouts and many of the larger boats. This was 
especially remarkable, as the Q boats are of the 
most wholesome type and of rather heavy con- 
struction, with large displacement and nioderate 
sail plans. 

Later in the season a series of races was 
sailed on Gravesend Bay between two represen- 
tative Long Island Sound raceabouts, Nora, 
designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and Cricket, 
designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, and More 
Trouble and Cockatoo II., of the Gravesend 
Bay Class Q. This series resulted in a victory 
for the Class Q boats, More Trouble winning 
the highest score of points, with Cockatoo II. 
in second place, and demonstrated the ability, 
especially in heavy weather, of the boats built 
under the new rule, and it is interesting to note 
that these races were sailed without time allow- 
ance in spite of the fact that the raceabouts 
would rate considerably higher than 22ft.—the 
limit of Class Q. 

In the races for the Childs trophy, Bellows 
cup and Vernon pitcher, it was demonstrated 
that the larger boats could not save their time 
over the Q boats, and even the Tabasco—one 
of the new Herreshoff New York Y. C. one- 
design thirties—was regularly beaten by More 
Trouble and the others of Class Q. 

The design of More Trouble shows a well- 
turned hull with a sharp bow and fine stern and 
clean lines throughout. She has a graceful 
sheer with considerable freeboard and moderate 
overhangs, and is in every sense the wholesome 
type of boat the rule is intended: to produce. 
With the forestay going to the stemhead, the 
sail is all well inboard, and the flush deck, with 
narrow cockpit, makes a most convenient deck 
arrangement for racing. 
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She was built by the Huntington Mig. Co., of 
New Rochelle, and it planked with cedar over 
oak frames, copper fastened throughout. The 
deck is canvas-covered, and the cockpit finish, 
companion slide, rails, etc., mahogany, giving 
her a handsome appearance on deck. More 
Trouble was fitted with Pigeon hollow spars. 

As several new boats are being built, Class 
Q promises to give the keenest racing again 
next season, and with some alterations, which 
are being made under the direction of the 
designer, Mr. Childs hopes to be able to keep 
More Trouble at the top of the class for an- 
other season. 

Her dimensions are: 


Length— 
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Charles D. Mower, N. A. 


Cuar_tes D. Mower, naval architect and yacht 
broker, announces that he has opened an office 
in the Columbia Building, 29 Broadway, New 
York city. A specialty will be made of design- 
ing and supervising the construction of yachts 
of all classes. 

The work which Mr. Mower has in hand at 
present includes two new one-design classes and 
orders for cruising and racing craft, numbering 
in all about twenty boats. 

In Class Q on Gravesend Bay he will have a 
new boat designed for a prominent Boston 
racing man who will be in New York next sea- 
son. This boat will be an improved More 
Trouble, and with the experience gained in a 
season’s racing on the old boat, the new one 
should be a dangerous competitor. 

A design has also been turned out for a 21- 
footer to compete in the Lipton cup races at 
Chicago next August, and this boat will proba- 
bly be built in the East under the designer’s 
supervision. She is an extreme centerboarder, 
36ft. over all, 21ft. waterline and 1rft. breadth, 
carrying about 1,000 sq. ft. of sail in jib and 
mainsail rig. 

For the Penataquit Corinthian Y. C., of Bay 
Shore, Long Island, a class of one-design 
knockabouts is to be built. The design shows 
a thoroughly wholesome type of centerboard 
knockabout with outside ballast, and is a boat 
suitable for comfortable afternoon sailing, as 
well as for class racing. The rig is small with 
no bowsprit. The boats are 26ft. over all, 16ft. 
waterline, 7ft. 6in. breadth, and 2ft. draft, carry- 
ing 335 sq. ft. of sail, and it is expected that a 
fleet of ten boats will be built by the Hunting- 
ton Mfg. Co., of New Rochelle. 

A smaller one-design fleet will be built to race 
on Lake Placid, in the Adirondacks. owned by 
members of the Lake Placid Y. C. These boats 
are fin-keels, 2oft. 6in. over all, 14ft. 6in. water- 
line, with 6ft. breadth and carrying 225 sq. ft. 
of sail in knockabout rig. 

A cruising sloop of 22ft. waterline and 3aft. 
over all length has been designed for Mr. 
Charles O. Julian, of Vancouver, B. C., and will 
be built out on the Pacific coast. 

An order for a cruising yawl has been placed 
by Mr. P. T. Walden, of New Haven, Conn., the 
exact dimensions not yet being decided. 

Several power boats have been designed, 
among them being a 35ft. cabin cruiser for Mr. 
J. Walter Reimels, of Woodhaven, Long Island, 
and a 26ft. launch of the Express type for Mr. 
Clifford S. Fox, of New York city. 
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MORE TROUBLE——DECK AND SAIL PLANS. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston Y. C. Meetinc.—The annual meeting 
of the Boston Y. C. will be held Wednesday, 
Jan. 31, in the Rowe’s Wharf club house. Vice- 
Commodore Edward P. Boynton will be elected 
commodore, Commodore B. P. Cheney retiring. 
Rear-Commodore Alfred Douglas will be elected 
vice-commodore. No selection has as yet been 
made for rear-commodore. 

New SMALL Gruiser.—Mr. Norman L. Skene 
has designed a 23ft. waterline cruiser for Dr. J. 
F. Whiting, of New York. The boat is of pleas- 
ing form, with considerable dead rise and slack 
bilges. She is 34ft. over all, 8ft. r1in. breadth 
and sft. draft. She will have a raceabout rig 
with 600 sq. ft. of sail. For a boat of this size 
the accommodation is considerable. In the main 
cabin there are transoms to sleep three. There 
is also a toilet room and there is a good galley 
forward with a large ice-box. The head room 
in the cabin is 5ft. 8%in. 


Mr. Skene is designing a 33ft. twin-screw 


cruising launch for Dr. Vincent Buckley, of San 
Francisco. 


He also has an order for a 20ft. fast 





Designed by Charles D. Mower, for W. H. Childs, 1905. 


open launch for Mr. Samuel W. Howard, of 
Toronto, for use on Lake Ontario. 

New LauncH By SMALL BroTHers.—Messrs. 
Small Brothers have an order for a 28ft. hunt- 
ing launch for Mr. C. H. Kelley, of Winthrop. 
She will have a breadth of 6ft. sin., and will 
have a 15 horsepower engine of special build. 
She will be built at Winthrop under Mr, Kelley’s 
supervision, ; 

CorINTHIAN Y. C. MeetiInc.—The annual 
meeting of the Corinthian Y. C., of Marblehead, 
will be held on Wednesday, Jan. 10, when the 
following officers will be voted for: Com., 
Henry A. Morss; Vice-Com., Harry H. Walker; 
Rear-Com., William P. Wharton; Sec., Herbert 
S. Goodwin; Treas., Fred. W. Moore; Meas., 
William B. Stearns; Executive Committee—John 
O. Shaw and A. K. Simpson; Regatta Commit- 
tee—Lawrence F. Percival, William L. Carlton 
and Samuel Braman; Membership Committee— 
Percival W. Pope, Oliver W. Shead, Everett 
Paine and George P. Hodgdon; House Commit- 
tee—Herbert I. Foster and William H. Joyce. 

South Boston Y. C. Meetinc.—The annual 
meeting of the South Boston Y. C. will be held 
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in the club house, Columbia Road, on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 13, when officers and committees 
for the year will be elected. It is announced 
that the annual ball of the club will be held in 
Paul Revere Hall on Wednesday evening, Feb..7. 

New Burcess & Packard Desicns.—Messrs. 
Burgess & Packard have received an order to 
design a new floating hospital to replace the one 
that has been used for several years about the 
harbor. This boat will be 170ft. over all, 165ft. 
waterline and 46ft. breadth. She will be built at 
the Atlantic Works, East Boston. The upper decks 
will contain a perfectly appointed hospital. A 
ventilating system is to supply cool air to all the 
wards. The cost of the vessel will be about 
$75,000. The same firm is also designing a 27- 
rater for Mr. Henry C. Field, of Seattle, to be 
built on the Pacific coast, and a 30ft. cabin launch 
for Mr. Vertrees, of Nashville, Tenn., to be used 
in Florida. At their Marblehead yard the keel 
and frames are out for a 28-footer for Mr. J. H. 
Ross, of East Dennis. 

Cotumpia Y. C. Meetinc.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Columbia Y. C. will be-held in the 
club house, Columbia Road, South Boston, on 
Wednesday evening, Jan. 3, when officers for the 
year will be elected. 

Fast Cruistinc Launcu.—Mr. Fred. D. Law- 
ley has designed a fast cruising launch for Mr. 
William M. Lovering, of Taunton, who owns the 
46ft. schooner Mavis. This boat will be built at 
the Lawley yard. She will be 78ft. over all, 71ft. 
Sin. waterline, r1ft. 2in. breadth and 4ft. draft. 
She will be of the scout type with two low cabin 
trunks, with steering space on the deck level be- 
tween. There will be good accommodations for- 
ward and aft. The crew’s quarters will be in the 
engine space. She will have a Standard engine 
of 100 horsepower. 





Naval Archictects and Brokers. 


ARTHUR BINNEY, 
(Formerly Stewart & Binney.) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker, 
Mason Building, Kirby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Designer,’’ Boston. 


BURGESS @ PACKARD, 


Naval Architects and Engineers. © Yacht Builders. 
: 131 State St. BOSTON, MASS. Tel. 4870 Main. 
Marblehead Office and Works: 
Nashua Street, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 
300-Ton Railway. Modern Building Shops. Two new 
Storage Sheds. 10-Ton Steam Shearlegs. 21 feet of water 
off our railway. Large Storage Capacity. Ship Chandlery 


a 
and Machine Shop. Repair Work of all kinds quickly 


handled. 
HOLLIS BURGESS, 


Yacht Broker and General Marine Agent. Yachts and Ves- 
sels for sale and charter. Gasoline Engines. 
Insurance of all kinds. Fire, Marine, Life, Liability, 
Accident, etc. 


10 Tremont St., - - . Tel. 1905-1 Main. 
Branch Office, 131 State St., - - Tel. 4870 Main. 


BOSTON, MASS. . 


LORILLARD & WALKER, 
Yacht Brokers, 


Telephone 6950 Broad. 41 Wall St., New York City. 


C. SHERMAN Hoyt. Montcomery H. CLark. 


HOYT @ CLARK, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, _ 
YACHT BROKERAGE. High Speed Work:a Specialty. 


17 Battery Place, New York. 


NORMAN L. SKENE, 


Naval Architect and Engineer. 
Yacht Broker. Marine Insurance. 
15 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. 


SMALL BROS. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS. . YACHT BROKERAGE. 
No. 112 Water Street, BOSTON, MASS. — 
crurers and racing boats a specialty. Tel. 3556-2 Main. 


STEARNS @ McKAY, 


Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


Nava Architects and Builders. 
Send roc. Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















FOREST AND STREAM. 


Strippinc Leap Keets.—The lead has been 
taken from the keels of the 36ft. cutter King 
Philip and the old Burgess designed 30-footer 
Tom Boy. Both boats have been hauled out at 
Lawley’s. They were recently purchased by Mr. 
E. J. Reise, a New York junk dealer. 

Joun B. KILteen, 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 





NorKa ACCEPTED BY THE GOVERNMENT.—Lieut.- 
Col. W. M. Black, U. S. A., representing the 
United States Government, has accepted the 
large power boat Norka, built by the Williams & 
Whittelsey Company at Steinway, L. I., for use 


- 


in inspecting coast defenses along the upper New 
England coast. She is 67it. over all, 14ft. breadth 
and 4ft. draft, and is fitted with two four-cylin- 
der Standard engines of 25 horsepower. Norka 
will be used throughout the entire year and is 
built of wood. She is lighted by electricity and 
heated by hot water. She will carry a crew of 
four men and her cabins will accommodate six 


persons. 
Ree 


AuxiLiAry Hostess Sotp.—Mr. Hollis Burgess 
has sold the auxiliary sloop yacht Hostess, owned 
by Mr. Robert G. Shaw, of Wellesley, Mass., to 
Mr. Augustus P. Loring, of Boston. Hostess is 
a modern auxiliary yacht and is equipped with a 
20 horsepower Lozier gasolene engine. 
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uburban Life 


Six Reasons Why You Should Subscribe 

1. Suburban Life is a Practical Country Life 

2. Suburban Life has secured the Best Country 

3. Suburban Life is Different from any 
Country Life Magazine 

4. Suburban Life is a Magazine for both Men 

5. Suburban Life is the Finest product of the 


6. Suburban Life is the Only $1.00 Country 


@ The only way to size up a magazine is by examining a copy. Sent free on 


postalcard request. Read the following special holiday offer. 


Send us four subscriptions and $4.00, and 
SPECIAL OFFER we will repay you for your trouble by en- 
‘ tering your name, or that of a friend, for a 


year’s subscription without additional charge. Friends in a neighborhood may 
Send for our prospectus and clubbing list. 


poss T Monod PUOlishers Suburban Lite 


16 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 12-17.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Indoor Twenty-two 
Caliber Rifle League of the United States tournament. 
Chas. J. Otis, Cor. Sec’y. : 

March 12-17.—New York.—One hundred shot indoor 
championship. 


Ohio Rifle Notes. 


Twenty members took part in the shoot on the new 
grounds of the Englewood, O., Rifle Club on Dec. 29. 
There were 25 matches, each at 100yds. offhand, 1 
shot, possible 10. Prize in each event a chicken. C. W. 
Matthews was high man, with 173 out of_a possible 230; 
T. H. Parks (possible 220) 166; H. M. Mast (220) 156; 
Less Leiber (230) 155; H. R. Iddings (230) 143; Fetter 
(120) 84; Macy (120) 83; Anderson (100) 76; S. Johns 
(220) 65; Heck (80) 39; Kerr (60) 37; Jay (40) 25; O. P. 
Mast (40) 23; Coppock (60) 17; E. Mast (40) 14; Hoover 
(40) 12; Johnson (10) 7. Wheeler and Dickey fired one 
shot each, but failed to score. Uhler tried his luck 
in three matches, but did not make a point. Following 
are the club medal winners for the year. This match 
is at 100yds. offhand, 4 shots, possible 40: January—Joe. 
Hoover, 7, 10, 8, 9—34. February—W. H. Kerr, 6, 7, 8, 
6—27. March—Less Leiber, 6, 7, 8, 7—28. 
Jay, 9, 7, 8, 6—30. May— Less Leiber, 6, 7, 8, 6—27. 
June—Wm. Kerr, 7, 10, 7, 9—33. July—Less Leiber, 9, 
10, 9, 836. August—F. Fetter and M. T. Hampton 
tied on 30. December—F. Fetter, 10, 9, 9, 5—33. On 
April 22, Leiber scored 226 out of a possible 300 in 30 
shots, and on July 4, in 25 shots, he scored 188 out of 
a possible 250. 

The contest for the Phellis trophy, announced to take 
place on Dec. 27 at Newark, was declared off. The 
Dayton club, which challenged for the cup, left the 
selection of a date to the Newark Gun Club, and was 
unable to shoot on the day set. A Columbus team was 
also to have competed for the cup. 

The popular trade representative, Del D. Gross, of 
West Jefferson, managed a very successful turkey shoot 
on Dec. 28. Forty turkeys were given as prizes, and all 
surplus cash was divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. Handi- 
cap, 14 to 18yds. Shooters were present from Columbus, 
Urbana, Newark, Dayton and Springfield. C. A. Young, 
of Springfield, was high gun, with 97 out 100; Jack Smith, 
of Columbus, second, with 93. 

The turkey shoot given by the Columbus Gun Club on 
Dec, 23 was well attended, and shooting was kept up 
until dark. Visitors from Cincinnati, Newark, Kenton 
and other places were present. The club house was 
handsomely decorated with Christmas greens and a fine 
dinner was served. F. H. Shattuck was high with 183 
out of 220; Fislinger (190) 147; Orr (140) and Taylor (130) 
tied on 124; Fisher (150) 122; Roemick (120) 114; Gross 
(120) 103; Ketter (110) 93; Johnson (120) 81; Donaldson 
(110) 79; Williams (110) 78; Wilson (110) 78. Ten others 
shot at less than 100 targets each. 

The Christmas shoot of the Springfield Gun Club was 
attended by over forty shooters, and was one of the most 
successful ever given on the club grounds. Among the 
visitors were Ralph Trimble, of Covington, Ky.; Del 
Gross, W. Jefferson, Ohio.; Wm. H. Batdorf and Jeff 
Karnhem, of St. Paris; J. H. Taylor, of Newark; Lou 
Fisher,‘ Buckeye Lake; Ben Strong, of Jamestown; 
Ernest, New Moorefield, and Smith, of Xenia. Two sets 
of traps were used. There were seventeen 10-target 
events for experts, 50 cents entrance, with a turkey tor 
prize in each. For the amateurs eight 10-target events 
were run off, 50 cents entrance, with a turkey for first 
and cash for second prize in each. In the experts, Poole 
and Gross each shot through the programme and tied 
on 151 for high gun; McConnell (160) and Taylor (150) 
tied for second on 142; Fisher (150) 136; Heikes (140) 
133; Downs (120) 100; R. Trimble (110) 102; Carr (150) 
98; Batdorf (80) 71; Karnhem (90) 84; Wilson (10) 10. 
Heikes broke 97 out of his first 100. The turkey winners 
were: Poole 1, Taylor 4, McConnell 1, Gross 2, Heikes 
4, Batdorf 2, Karnhem 2, Wilson 1. Thirty-five men 
shot in one or more of the amateur events. Wink was 
the only man to shoot through and be scored 54 out of 
80; McCulloch (10) 10; Jack (10) 10; Snyder (20) 18; 
Foley (20) 17; Sparrow (60) 44; Goings (60) 42. The 
turkey winners were: McCulloch, Jack, Snyder, Foley, 
Sparrow and Goings 1 each; Wink 2. Second prize win- 
ners were: Stafford, Batdorf, Downs, Wink, Combs. In 
the fifth event Wade, Strong and Shobe tied on 8 for 
second prize. Ross and Clark tied on 8 for second prize 
in the seventh event. Ross and Connell tied on 7 for 
the second prize in the eighth event. In a_15-target 
event, $1 entrance, two moneys, Karnhem and D. Snyder 
tied on 14; Poole and Roy 13 each; Wilson 10. The 
closing event was at 25 targets, $1.50 entrance, two 
moneys. Poole and Gross 22 each; Roy and D. Snyder 
21 each; Karnhem, 19; Wilson, 19. Darkness ended this 
event, and the money was divided. 


Shooting Extraordinary. 


Dec. 29.—On Dec. 23 and 24 Capt. A. H. Hardy, of 
Lincoln, Neb., made a most remarkable score with a 
.22 rifle. Shooting at a distance of 25ft. at 24%in. wooa 
balls thrown in the air, he hit 5,152 before he missed. 

The shooting was done in Mercantile Hall on the 
Nebraska State Fair grounds, and in the presence of 
three judges who have made affidavits to the correctness 
of the score. Shooting was begun at 1 P. M. on Dec. 
23 and continued until 2,000 shots had been fired, when 
it became too dark to continue with safety, and was 
resumed again at 11 A. M., on Dec. 24. After a few 
shots had been fired, the Captain seemed to shoot with 
the same accuracy and confidence as on the previous day. 

His ambition after passing the 4,000 mark was to make 
it 5,000, and he went along to that mark, shooting very 
accurate and in good time. At this point, the skylight 
in the building was causing a side light, and shooting 





was difficult, so it was decided to continue in the open 
air. After an interval of several minutes, in which the 
apparatus was being moved out, a start was made on the 
next thousand, but the shooter looked worn, his features 
were drawn, and it was evident to judges and spectators 
that his nerves and muscles had relaxed, and that he 
would soon miss. On his 158d shot on this thousand 
the judges stopped him to examine a doubtful ball, and 
not finding a bullet mark, they declared the ball missed, 
and recorded a continuous run of 5,152 shots for Captain 
Hardy. Only one gun was used during the performance, 
which was not cleaned, but was loaded by the shooter 
after the cartridges had been placed in the tubes by an 
attendant. 

Much credit for this performance is due to Bud Bowers, 
who threw every ball, and they were as regular and 
steady as if thrown by machinery. In adition to these, 
he had thrown from 1,000 to 2,000 balls per day for 
several days previous, when Captain was putting him- 
self in condition for this test. CoRRESPONDENT. 


New York Schuetzen Corps. 


SIxTY-SEVEN members of this club shot two scores of 
10 shots each on the regular weekly shooting day, Dec. 
22, at 75ft. offhand. George Ludwig was high on the 
ring target with a total of 479 points, but the prize hung 
up for the winner on the bullseye target went to 
William Schaefer, whose shot counted 24% degrees. The 
scores by totals: 

Ring target: 














I ens nven coca ‘79 PE  veccnsnecede 426 
SRS. be bisesseennd 477 De ae 425 
De BD PGE cccscvcceced 9 ee 422 
ea COED Andvasucwcuneae 42: 
J N F Siebs .. oa C Brinkama . 
SS PGPEE axcc0ccs H Leopold 
Barney Zettler H Gobber 
SF BOOORES occcn0cssee N C L Beversten ..... 419 
OO eS ae ea 419 
Phil Heidelberger eae 419 
SENOD wpseseseesnese F Feldhusen ........... 417 
c; MAD bascncsnsevens® SEE cc chsciwonesaani 417 
7 ED Scnubenane st C J Wahmann ......... 417 
G Offermann .... I PD cowkcacurcd 
H D Meyer aa Paradies . 
J G Thoelke........ nie W Ulrich ... 
H Nordbruch és H Heinecke 
CMO: cussnsdvees re: W Schaeter 
eo OOS eee Pe NE stnceaenesace 
Otto Schwanemann ...447 M L Meinschien ....... 406 
| - ee 447 fl J BONERS .0...0s000 406 
AW Lemeke ....0..00 444 cig ees eee” 404 
SEEM su kensaheisssuen 444 WW REMOTE. scccesics 403 
D von der Lieth .. 442 io ME oksesasucses ose 396 
H C Hainhorst ... : August Beckmann ....393 
C Roffmann ...... ~ H Offermann .......... 388 
H B Michaelsen ....... POO eee 383 
G H Wehrenberg ST eae 373 
SP SD acicconcvncaue Ame Jamtfen 2... 0cccse0 352 
EE eit cease wa gill Pi ND wnwicapranscse 364 
H_Hainhorst ... it ER 0 Sans eine sae 347 
T DORE onvcccce Si 2 I  Sanegisusesent 339 
ge ES ee 429 7 ae ae ROE. Sscccsensne 311 
BP BES -dvewswsconencue 428 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


Scorrs were not so high as usual at the shoot held 
Dec. 26, but a dozen of the faithful ones were on hand. 
Owen Smith and W. A. Tewes were high on the ring 
target, while Tewes captured the bullseye prize. The 
scores in full, 75ft., offhand: 

Ring target: 


1D: SOE sc<nenek 241 238 244 241 245 244 239 245 244 243—2426 
G Schlicht...... 244 241 245 242 243 243 246 236 243 235—2418 
T H Keller, Jr.231 239 240 237 238 242 233 243 243 244—2390 
A Begerow...... 231 231 230 224 235 235 234 231 237 230—2318 
Bullseye target: 
fe SS ee a 244 249 247 244 247—1231 
i ee Ce Cchohbseskseubbaorsecente 241 243 238 238 245—1205 
L C Buss 235 242 245 235 243—1200 


240 237 235—1188 
239 231 236—1183 
228 234 235 237—1160 


C Zettler, 
L Maurer 
H C Zettler 






ie SL cscssccensiespasnsensceeun 228 229 227 224—1133 
Bullseye target, degrees: 

Se 5h DNB wccpscsest 2114 CG BeteR. vcncecccocd 45 

ar 2 hd SED ‘Kacvkscosunt 58 

Ray MDs tueconensencel 27% | en Pe 73 

Be Ge GI vccopesncent 28 Se SE - savensvescad 85 


Cumberland Valley Rifle Association. 


Caruise, Pa., Dec. 30.—The annual election of officers, 
held to-day by the Cumberland Valley Rifle Association, 
reSulted as follows: President, H. E. Donson; Vice- 
President, Charles A. Bender, the Indian pitcher of the 
Philadelphia Athletics; Secretary and Treasurer, Warren 
G. Hughes; Field Captain, William Minnich; Assistant, 
Phillip Six. -- 

Following is a result of the shoot: Philip Six 36, John 
Sennett 28, W. G. Hughes 66, Harry Bear 34, H. A. 
Boyer 46, C. A. Bender 27, William’ Failor 26, H. E. 
Donson 58, E. J. Kennedy 45, Moses Braught 39. W. 
G. Hughes won the gold medal, H. A. Boyer the silver 
medal and E. J. Kennedy the bronze medal. 


Rifle Notes. 


Some revolver matches were shot in the Fourth Regi- 
ment Armory, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 30. The distance 
was 40yds. and two handicaps, The first match was won 
by Dr. Dennis from scratch, with a score of 45 out of 
50. Mr. Reese won the second from 35yds. with 42 out 
of 50. Mr. Rogers won the 40yd. scratch match with 25 
straight. There were fifteen contestants. 


Tiro a Segno Nazionale Italiano. 


_ THE regular practice shoot was held Dec. 29 on the 
Zettler ranges in .West Twenty-third street, New York 
city, on the 25-ring target at 75ft. offhand, when these 
scores were made: 


DD niswesesse 239 231 Mastropaolo 234 233 225 
OS ee eet 239 234 De Felice ...... 234 230 

BE Auksdnes +0288 237 SERRE csscoved 226 216 209 
Mandelli ....... 235 229 229 M Mastropaolo .196 193 192 





Trapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here 
send a notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 

Jan. 5.—Mcrristown, N. J.—Morris G. C. shoot. F. A. 
Trowbridge, Sec’y. 

Jan. 7.—St. Louis, Mo.—At Dupont Park, target and 
pigeon shoot. Alec D. Mermod, Mgr. 

Jan. 16-19.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. annual winter tourna- 
ment. Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17.—Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) G. C. annual tournament. 
A. L. Traver, Capt. 

Jan. 25.—Edgewater N. J.—All-day tournament of the 
Palisade G. C.; $50 added. A. A. Schoverling, Mgr., 
2 Murray street, New York City. 

Jan. 22-27.—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap; $1,500 

_ added for amateurs. Alf. Gardiner, Mgr. 

Feb. 22.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day shoot, 
A. <A. Schoverling, Mgr., 2 Murray street, New 
York. 

Feb. 22.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside G. C. all-day tourna- 
ment. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

March 14-16.—Lowa State Sportsmen’s Association annual 
tournament. C. W. Budd, Sec’y. 

on Se —Olean (N. Y.) G. C. tournament. B. D. Nobles, 
Sec’y. 

May 15-19.—Kansas City, Mo.—Missouri State Game and 
Fish Protective Association twenty-ninth annual tour- 
nament. R.°S_ Elliott, Sec’y. 

Mig, Bees Aaa, N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, 
Mgrs. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual 
tournament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 

June 12-14.—Fairmont, W. Va.—Tenth annual tournament 
of the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, 
under the auspices of Fairmont~Gun Club; $1,000 
added to purses. E. H. Taylor, Mgr.; Ed. O. Bower, 
Sec’y-Treas. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Olean, N. Y., Gun Club claims May 8 and 9 as 
dates for their tournament. B. D. Nobles is.the Secre- 
tary. 

2 


The large number of good shots who survived 1905 
is a living refutation of the old adage that the good die 
young. 

2 


For the shooter who had a yearning for wind in 
gross quantities, cold and raw, Saturday of last week was 
an ideal day. - 

2 

The manager, A. A. Schoverling, writes us that an 
all-day shoot of the Palisade Gun Club will be held on 
Feb. 22, at Edgewater, N. J. 


z 
At the shoot of the Meadow Springs Gun Club, Phil- 
adelphia, Dec. 30, Mr. James Coyle made an excellent 
club record by breaking 61 straight from a Leggett trap. 


ze 
Messrs. L. J. Squier and Neaf Apgar were visitors at 
the S. S. White Gun Club shoot on the grounds of the 
Keystone Shooting League, Holmesburg Junction, Pa., 
on Jan. 1, Squier made a total of 163 out of 180 and 
was high gun, 
z 


The Morris Gun Club, Morristown, N. J., announce 
an all-day shoot, beginning at 10 o’clock, Jan. 5. There 
will be open shooting. Mr. W. H. Heer and Mr. Frank 
E. Butler are announced as visitors. Mr. F. A. Trow- 
bridge is the Secretary. 


The contest for the championship of Delaware between 
Messrs. Richardson (holder) and McHugh (challenger), 
the former of Dover, Del., and the latter of Wilmington, 
Del., resulted in a victory for Mr. Richardson by a score 
of 88 to 85. It took place on Monday of this week. 

2 

E. J. Loughlin, Secretary, writes us that “The Christ- 
mas Day target tournament of the Riverside Gun Club, 
Utica, N. Y., did not occur. During a destructive wind- 
storm, which occurred on Wednesday night, Dec. 20, the 
club house was partially wrecked and made a postpone- 
ment necessary. The programme has been transferred to 
Washington’s Birthday, when a big midwinter shoot will 
be held.” 
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CORRECTION 


Some sportsmen seem ‘to believe that U. M. C. Cartridges are 


NOT made for all kinds and calibres of rifles. 


We wish every sports- 


man to know that whenever any Arms Company brings out a new 


weapon, the U. M. C. Company immediately makes a cartridge 


especially adapted to it. 


VU. M. C. Cartridges for all repeating rifles, all single 


shot rifles, pistols, revolvers, old or 


THE UNION 


Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City 


neww models, all calibres 








METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Depot, 86-88 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RTBU cam 





Edward O’Donnell, of Lansford, defeated Charles 
Lurke, of Coles, at Mahanoy City, Pa., on Jan. 1, in an 
exciting match at 13 birds for $150 a side. This was a 

ntest of endurance as well as of skill. About 500 people 
were stated to be present. The scores were: O’Donnell 
‘. Burke 7. 

» 

There was a large attendance at the Point 
Race Track, Philadelphia, to participate in the live-bird 
contests on Dec. 30. 

rence with the shooters’ attempts. 

\ birds, sixteen entries, Mr. E. C. 

ly one to score straight. 


Breeze 


The high wind was a serious inter- 
In the main event at 
Garigus, Jr., was the 


ie December cup of the Crescent Athletic Club was 
von finally by Mr. D. C. 
ld at Bay Ridge, L. I., 


ee 


3ennett, at the weekly shoot 
on Saturday of last week. He 
as opponents two formidable contestants, 
A. Lockwood and O. C, Jr., the victory 
veea the three depending on the final contest. 


R 


Rk. S. Elliott, Secretary, writes us that the Missouri 
“tate Game and Fish Protective Association will hold 
ir twenty-ninth annual tournament on the Blue River 
ooting grounds, Kansas City, Mo., May 15-19. Pro. 
mmes may be had after April 15, on application to 
Secretary Elliott, 807 Delaware street, Kansas City. 


Messrs. 
Grinnell, 


Mr. C. W. Billings, at one time a regular shooter in 
he numerous trapshooting contests about New York a 
lew years ago, when trapshooting was much more active 
than it is at present, departed for his winter home at 
New Smyrna, Fla., in the early part of this week. Mr. 





Billings has been shooting quite regularly at the traps 
of the New York Athletic Club, of which organization 
he is a member. He scored a number of wins, and ap- 
proached near to his old-time excellence of form. 


z 


Laurel, Md., Game Protective 
Association, recently organized, and elected officers as 
follows: President, Harry F. Frost; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, M. J. Tighe; Second Vice-President, P. C. Gor- 
man; Secretary and Page Cronmiller; 
Commiitee on New Members, Herman G. Odenwald 
and John W. Williams. A large sum of money has 
already been subscribed, with which the club will buy 
birds in the near future. The club has 
members. 
z 


The match between Messrs. S. C. 


A new gun club, the 


Treasurer, “Le 


nearly forty 


Alman and J. Mc- 
side, shot at the 
Point Breeze Race Track, Philadelphia, Jan. 1, was won 
by Mr. Alman, with a score of 24 to 20. 
shoot, 27yds., between 


Donald, 25 live birds, 28yds., $25 a 


An exhibition 
Miss Ricker, of Lancaster, Pa., 
and Judge James Tonghill, resulted in a tie on 17 out 
of 21 birds shot at. Each missed an equal number, 
which is not always the case between gentlemen. Two 
sweepstakes, one at 10, the other at 7 birds, were shot 
also, but no straight scores were made. 
z 

Mr. R. O. Heikes, who by his friends everywhere 1s 
often referred to by the endearing term “The Daddy 
of ‘Em All” in recognition of his eminent skill at the 
trans, was an honored visitor in New York during a 
part of the holiday season. He was busy a large part 
of the time shaking hands with old friends, and it is not 
to be presumed that in the short time of a few days he 





* 


met them all at that. This great performer, whose high 
average through past years are in number as the leaves 
of the forest, has heen shooting during the past year in 
great form, and his clear eye, grand physique and ex- 
emplary habits indicate clearly that he will continue to 
snuff ’em out during many years to come. 


z 

The Crescent Athletic Club held a New Year’s Day 
shoot which was well attended. There were twenty con- 
testants for the New Year’s cup, which was won by Mr. 
F. T. Bedford with a straight score after a shoot-off with 
Messrs. H. Kryn, O. C. Grinnell, Jr., and A. G. South- 
worth, each of whom scored 23. Mr. Bedford also scored 
a win on the Stake trophy with a score cf 25. Mr. H. 
Ernst trophy, a useful cabinet which 
music and displayed useful bottles 
events was 


Kryn won the 


opened with sweet 


programme of thirteen 


z 


The following, taken from the Sun, is sad news indeed 
to the many friends of the deceased: “Mempnuis, Tenn., 
Dec. 26.—Frank P. Poston, local counsel for the South- 
ern Pacific Railway Corporation, was shot through the 
abdomen late yesterday afternoon and died last night. 
Poston was walking in De Soto street on his way home 
from a Christmas gathering. As he came opposite the 
mouth of a blind alley, which formed the side entrance 
to a negro saloon, a drunken negro fired his pistol toward 
the street. The bullet passed through Poston’s hand 
and lodged in his abdomen. Poston died in the Pres- 
byterian Hospital. He asserted that the shooting was 
accidental. Fhe negro who did the killing is known to 
the police, but has not been caught. Poston was well 
known as an expert shot.” 


and glasses. <A 
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MR. EDWARD BANKS, WILMINGTON. 
Ex-Champion of Delaware. 


On the grounds of the Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club, Jan. 
1, Mr. Michael Bohr, of Uniontown, Pa., and William 
Maurer, of Lavelle, shot a match at 13 birds, for a 
$1,000 purse, so it is alleged. The match ended in a 
disagreement. A large crowd was present. Bohr shot 
at an unlucky bird, the 18th, and wounded it. His 
handler, by some unlucky movement, got tangled with 
the bird as it reached the crowd—and the boundary, pre- 
sumably—thus causing the disagreement, as there were 
those who claimed that he caught the bird. The referee 
declared the affair a tie. What happened to the referee 
is not stated, but curiosity in that relation would confess 
a mind overwrought about trifles. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


Delaware Individual State Target Championship. 


Tuis week we publish portraits of three renowned 
trapshooters who have been particularly identified with 
competition for the State of Delaware championship. 
From an esteemed correspondent we have received the 
following information in respect to the cup, emblematic 
of the championship mentioned: 


The silver cup, which gives the holder the right to 
dub himself the champion of the State of Delaware at 
targets, was first put into competition at the first semi- 
annual State shoot of the Delaware State Trapshooters’ 
Association, held at Middletown, Del., in October of 
1904. It was won by W. M. Foord, of Wilmington, who 
was challenged by Edward Banks, of the same city, the 
holder of the cup being compelled to defend his title 
whenever one of his fellow residents of the State chirped. 
The first match resulted in a tie on 94 each, with a further 
tie on 22 cach in a fast-failing light. A new race was 
shot at 100 targets two weeks later, and Banks won out. 
Within a few days he was challenged by Foord, and on 
that occasion won rather easily. No further challenges 
coming to the surface, when the time came for the spring 
tournament of the Delaware State League, Banks turned 
the cup over, as provided for in the deed of gift, to the 
Wilmington Gun Club, the club holding the shoot last 
April. A. B. Richardson, of Dover, Del., showed up as 
winner in the open competition, and successfully defended 
his title to the cup from challenges issued by both 
Foord and Banks. Neither of these contests was a run- 
away affair, for on both occasions the parties to each 
match were a tie at the end of the 75th round. Rich- 
ardson held the cup until the fall tournament of the 
State League in October last, when Foord again _be- 
came the winner, after a tie with J. T. Skeily, of Wil- 
mington, Banks being one behind, with Richardson a few 
targets further back. Conditions were hard, and scores 
ruled iow, Foord and Skelly breaking 89 and Banks 88. 
On the shoot-off of the tie at 25 targets, Foord won by 
24 to 22. Skelly promptly went after Foord in an in- 
dividual match, but Foord won by 91 to 90. Not dis- 
mayed, he repeated his challenge, and the match was 
shot in bad weather for good scores, a tie on 85 each 
resulting. On the shoot-off Foord again won by 22 to 21. 
Then came Richardson’s turn at Foord, and he took the 
cup down to Dover, but not until each man had shot at 
175 targets. The match resulted in a tie on 91. The 
first string of 25 in the shoot-off was again a tie on 20. 
They tried again, and once more it was a tie. The third 
time Richardson shot in excellent form and won with 24 
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to 20, Foord having the misfortune to break the top-snap 
of his gun right at the start of this string. Then Foord 
went to Dover and tried to get the cup am. but Rich- 
ardson was too strong, breaking 96 to 89, Ford being 
off color, while Richardson was in grand trim. The 
next match is to be shot between Richardson as holder, 
and ,Banks as challenger, and is scheduled for New 
Year’s Day. Skelly, Foord and Luther Squier are all 
waiting to get after the winner, so that whoever takes 
the cup in this match won’t be able to rest for any 
length of time. Squier’s present form—something after 
his old style of breaking “em nearly all—will make him 
a hard proposition for any of the Delowennens who as- 
pire to State championship honors. 


Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club. 


Curistmas is looked forward to by the shooters of this 
vicinity with much interest, and the large number of 
shooters who turned out to compete in the club’s annual 
turkey shoot showed that interest was not lacking. 

It was a beautiful day for shooting, especially at this 
season of the year, and fairly good scores resulted. The 
boys seemed to be much out of form, due to not having 
done any trapshooting for some two months past, while 
they have chased the wily grouse and woodcock through 
our local covers. 

W. H. Snow and Kites tied for high average for the 
day, each breaking 118 out of 150 shot at, an average of 
78 2-3 per cent. 

_The principal event of the day was a 25-target race, the 
sixth of the programme. There were three of Vermont’s 





MR. A. B. RICHARDSON, DOVER. 
Champion of Delaware. 


finest turkeys up for three high scores in this event, and 
you can bet everybody shot their very best. Distance 
handicap was used, giving each shooter a fair show ot 
winning. 

McMullen, of Somerville, by extra fine work landed 
21 all by his lonesome, leaving Geo. Chapin, of Brook- 
field; Henry, of Thompsonville; Snow and Misterly, of 
local club, all tied on 19. On the shoot-off, Henry and 
Snow won out. 

‘ pwns the day some 2,000 targets were trapped. Scores 
ollow: 


Events: 123 4 5 6 7 8 910 Shot 

Targets: 10 15 20 10 15 25 10 20 15 10 at. Broke. 
W._H Snow..... 61014 91419 81514 9 150 118 
MSCS ocvccsecce 61217 81018 91514 9 150 118 
DUR. Kevweawes 51016 81311 61211 8 150 100 
EE Seceswases 7715 6 618 816 9 5 150 97 
BEEN Son cwaebines 61114 8 910 5 910 5 150 87 
McMullen .... .. 1016 91221 61410 4 140 =: 102 
BEE -skewakecs 324 2ic Dea 125 45 





Re DEMRTED cccs. os Ro Sac ta eS ae 68 
EEE “Sevsesee 35 20.50 seen 2 eee 95 73 
BEGET sceseeee SRB a. Bae fs 95 71 
oe Ah... BAe ss SEL EDS been os 85 58 
eee ».. uD 8... 85 57 
ES one 20 ov os se see Saeae F 80 61 
ee) eR 50 25 
En iso ch abso sn. cs Ee Dek te 45 20 
OD connpixe: wt 13 14 ites a 35 27 
Hawes . a sper 35 14 
ND: Sutsorniy odd ashe ge se ake ae a a 
BE Lids sede se barwache RR ay WP ss ance 25 20 
SS eee eee, ae 25 h 
Shattuck ...... .. Bay ee eden ek ak ae 25 9 
ET Wakiucccs wh Solus, KOab Ea eEr Se 15 7 
E Misterly 15 4 
Ey  scawonss 4 10 4 
CE AsGaeenss 4 10 4 

MISFIRE. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 


cleans out powder residue. Lubricates, never gums; 3 oz. 
bottle, 10c.—Adv. 


At Oxford. 


Oxrorp, Pa.—An all-day shoot at targets and white 
fliers was held at Oxford Wednesday, Dec. 27, fifteen 
shooters participating. Mr. Hood Waters, of Baltimore, 
Md., was high gun in the target events, scoring 88 out 
of 95. Jackson was next, with 81. The scores: 

Oxford shoot (morning), Dec. 27: 


Events: 732 82ekS 8 7 8 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 15 15 Total 
SEE ssinsseansenene 78 8 9 81231214 8 
SE \ chicvsewseeeee > B @ @. Biss ce. Ss oe 
DEED. cationseressees 8 6 8 8 613 14412 7 
DE cilexpedecasvee 10 9 9 9 9 14414 «144—~ 88 
EE cneccccensey ie ae ec auereen . oe ee 
SD Wkciaiesauecse 78 8 8 7T7RBuRrR 
SEIN. -vicckbaseedesss 6 610 8 6 9 12 12 69 
SRE ocec5h banesese 8 8§ § 710 Bl B 81 
SE abekasetsasecteven 8 410 8 828 91 7 
SE Kc chanoucaenene® © @ De iss. See es a 
PE hese suckasneees 0% ss *© 68 Oe se 
Worthington ......... .. ‘one ee 
OE ae 8 13 13 9 
DE Gnunéssseskash 6% 8 11 10 12 
EINER wccccenecess os 914 ll 12 


Luncheon was served at noon by our genial host, Mr. 
Herbert Alexander (and a good one it was). The after- 
noon was devoted to $1.00 miss-and-out. Mr. yy H. 
Moxley, from Baltimore, Md., was high gun. Waters 
and Jackson tied for second place. 

It is always a pleasure to attend Mr. Alexander’s 
shoots, ‘for the boys are royally entertained and sure of 
a “‘square deal.” The scores: 

Oxford shoot (afternoon), Dec. 27. White fliers, miss- 
and-out: 





Events: 12 3 4 5 6 Total 
REBT lasts ch neudins Caeunendaesaease 13-4¢€6¢343 2 
EE Succ cneasessiannedseetn¥saes [a2 22 2.4. 
NE oss ac ghl ag nsnnsna kee O.Disa ac ex: as a 
Waters 4125.3 & 20 
Lewis 732463 84 15 
Somers ae a sn oe 
Moxley 2565613 2 
Jackson 346565431 20 
Feiles 443124 8 
Matson 3238 3% 18 
McCash » 2 OS ws ee 
SEEN Sccbaneéussenstnascusdeesces. es 23 88 
ED  <cinbebhesse0secesenseuncsss.6b od 1-51 3 
UGE IO. oc cccecccccccsocsccese, 00 90 oe ss 24 ee 

A Socrtat Tramp. 


North Caldwell Gun Club. 


Nort Catpwe tt, N, J., Dec. 25.—The scores made at 
the Christmas shoot were as follows: 


Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 
W Kussmaul... 5 6 7 7 F Kussmaul... 6 3 5 4 
F Sindle ....... 72 es C Fischer ..... 4536 
ee 5 5 6 4 T Sanderson.... .. eae 
W Fischer .... 8 2 610 B Pfitzenmayer. .... 3.. 
S Fischer ..... 469 6 Se EEE atgnk: om oe 00 
PE ciceatessen 7a 38 


T. A. Quackensusn, Sec’y. 





MR. J. T. SKELLY, WILMINGTON. 


Expert shooter and contestant for the Championship of 
Delaware. 
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WESTERN TRAP. 


Cincinnati, 0., Gun Club. 


There was a large attendance at the grounds on Dec. 
29, the occasion being the preliminary shoot for the gold 
medal given by Mrs. Esther Tittle Crater. The day was 
pleasant, but a gale of wind blowing across the traps 
caused the targets to perform all sorts of unexpected 
stunts, and kept some of the scores below the usual 
mark. The medal is to be shot for three times, and the 
member making highest average in the three contests 
becomes the owner. Each shoot is at 100 targets in five 
20-target events, with handicap of added targets. The 
contest is open to amateur members of the club. En- 
trance $2, divided 50, 30, 20 per cent. The sweep: is 
optional. The first regular shoot will be held on Feb. 22, 
the second on Decoration Day, and the last one on July 
4. To-day’s contest was won by Horace Bonser with a 


score of $4 actual breaks, his handicap bringing his total 
up. to 88 Bonser is the youngest member of the club, 
being = nineteen years old. He also has the distinc. 
tion of being the heavy-weight member, tipping the 


scales at 275. He has not been shooting long, and has 
made wonderful progress on the firing line. Bleh, scratch 
man, was a close second with 87. Ralph Trimble was high 
man in actual breaks with 93, very remarkable work in 
such a gale. 

Mr. and Mrs, Crater were present, the former taking 
part in the sport, and both enjoying thoroughly the hos- 
pitality of the club. rs. Crater, known as “Fanchette” 
of the “Rollicking Girl,” is an expert with the rifle, 
but does little shooting with the shotgun. She tried a 
few shcts to-day, but soon gave it up and turhed specta- 
tor. 

Sam Leever, the well-known baseball pitcher, 
bring a team from Goshen, O., on Jan. 1, and do his 
best to do up the Cincinnatians. In the practice shoot- 
ing Trimble did the best work, breaking 60 out of 65. A 
team race was shot, resulting in a victory for Gambell 
with 22, Bonser 22; total 44. Williams 23, Crater 13; 
total 36. The scores: 

Esther Tittle-Crater gold medal, 100 targets, handicap 
of added targets: 


will 


Events: 123465 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 Broke. Total. 
NN Ee nawesssdcechaccecan 14 17 11 17 12 1 100 
ce OO eee 18 19 20 17 19 93 93 
MIRE (cc ccaapecsckaceens 17 17 18 16 16 84 88 
DE sur sseesaiivensnscvcees 18 17 19 16 17 87 87 
CAN censdcnesswaveaeenae 12 20 18 14 16 80 83 
Ee re 14 17 18 18 15 82 82 
MCGEE occkesvrceetesnncat 13 15 17 11 16 72 82 


WEEMS, 2 ccccvcccccccvesces 16 17 13 18 14 78 80 
BEE. © Sus cvndentssesnsensve 16 14 13 17 16 76 76 
PUTO, BD vcvcncccceseccesens 14 15 16 16 13 74 76 
POEICE, © ccccsacaceccceses 13 12 12 15 15 67 72 
CE, S axcessnesensnceses 12 11 13 14 16 66 67 


At St. Louis and Vicinity. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—During the open season on 
quail there has been very little shooting at the traps in 
St. Louis, but we believe that more interest will be taken 
from now on. St. Louis has always been devoted to 
live-bird shooting, and if the men would only turn out, 


- we believe that this city could furnish more good pigeon 


shots than any other city in the United States; but since 
the advent of golf and automobiles, a great many of the 
advocates of live-bird shooting have given up this kingly 
sport. The target shooters in St. Louis are few in num- 
ber, and it is very difficult to get them together at one 
time, as the members of the numerous clubs are rather 
clannish, and do not like to stir from their own grounds, 

Numerous inducements have been offered, and ways and 
means discussed whereby the game could be bettered, 
but none of these plans seem to be effective. Several 
clubs have tried trapping targets at 1 cent each; others 
have added money and merchandise prizes, but in this 
immediate vicinity no improvement has been shown 
during the past year; in fact, no matter what the in- 
ducement offered, St. Louis shooters are very backward, 
and do not offer sufficient support to any tournament 
held in St, Louis. 

An article was published some few days ago, regard- 
ing the expert amateur. This article stated that there 
were a number of men classed as amateurs who did 
very little else than follow the tournaments, and shut 
out the ordinary amateur, who shoots for pleasure. I 
agree with this writer to a weer great extent, and believe 
that the attendance of this class at tournaments given 
throughout the country has a tendency to keep some 
others away; but there has always been and always will 
be some men who will outclass all others, and a remedy 
has not yet been sugested which has proven satisfactory. 
There are not enough shooters in this class who attend 
a tournament together to shoot for each other’s money, 
and it must be remembered that these men have at- 
tained their success by constant practice. There was a 
time, it must be remembered, when they put up their 
money to be shot for by men who were their superiors. 

The writer recalls the time when he attended a shoot 
in a small town in Illinois, where a committee of four 
waited on the management, requesting that the writer be 
barred, stating that he was a professional. When con- 
vinced of his amateur standing, one man objected because 
the writer shot better than he did, but further question- 
ing produced the fact that this particular man was shoot- 
ing an 80 per cent. gait,’ while the majority in attendance 
were shooting an average of 75 per cent. The boss kicker 
was perfectly willing to shoot with these men and take 
their money himself. The whole proposition resolves 


itself into the combination of a game of skill and 
chance; in plain words, it is a “gamble.” 

Statistics show that trapshooting throughout the coun- 
try is on the increase, and a great many more tourna- 
ments are held now than there were some few years 
ago. 


Say ten years ago, there would be one or two big 
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FACTORY LOADED SHELLS 
First for the Sixth Consecutive Year. 


Sporting Life’s Trap Shooting Review for 1906 tells the same story, 
only in different language, that it has told for the last six years : 
That is, that Winchester Factory Loaded Shells stand first in 
records, first in popularity, and first in shooting qualities. The two 
leaders for 1905, Fred Gilbert and W. R. Crosby, shot Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells exclusively. The former’s average for the 
year was 95.6 per cent. and the latter’s 95.5 per cent., both having 
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fired over 16,000 shots during the year. 
ateurs and professionals that shot at least 3,000 targets and made 
over go per cent. averages, and of this number more used Win- 
chester Factory Loaded Shells than all other makes combined. Of 
the first fifteen leaders, ten used Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells. Such an array of facts is indisputable evidence as to which 
shells are the first choice among shooters, and further is a testimo- 
nial by the masters of the art as to the superior shooting qualities 
of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells. 

1904 and 1905, Winchester Factory Loaded Shells won 

first average for the year:—an unbroken chain of evi- 

dence of merit and popularity that speaks for itself. 
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tournaments held a year in each State, and the attend- 
ance was large. Shooters in those days shot for the 
pleasure they derived, and took a chance on making ex- 
penses; but even if they did not pull down a cent, they 
were satisfied to pay for their pleasure at the rate of 
about $20 per day, and as mentioned before, there being 
only one or two tournaments held yearly, expenses for 
trapshooting did not amount to a great deal. ‘During 
the last three years, a dozen or more tournaments have 
been held each year in localities available to the same 
shooter who a few years ago would attend only two tour- 
naments, consequently this shooter’s yearly expenses at 
the traps would amount to a great deal, and he is look- 
ing for a remedy, which we do not believe exists. 

A gun club in one of our large cities, inaugurated a 
system of 1 cent each for targets instead of 2 cents, 
which has always been charged. This club very gener- 
ously stated that they wished the shooters to have all the 
profits. Now this particular gun club has a great many 
active members, who are not only willing to help 
financially, but devote a great deal of time toward getting 
up a_ tournament and soliciting advertisements, Thus 
they have been able to pay the expenses of running a 
tournament, and reserve a surplus for their treasury. 

I say it with regret that the shooters of St. Louis do 
not seem to have any pride when it comes to giving a 
tournament, and the work and expense is shouldered by 
one or two, and as it is impossible to solicit enough ads 


from local concerns to pay for programmes and running 
expenses, it is impossible to conduct a first-class tour- 
nament, and charge less than 2 cents per target. 


When starting this communication, the writer had. no 


intention of writing such a lengthy article, but believes 
the points covered will not come amiss. 


NARBERTH, 


Avec D, Mermop. 


Narberth Gun Club. 


Pa, 


Dec. 30.—There was a mixed pro- 
gramme of live birds and targets. 
enlivened the competition. 


A team shoot also 
There were five men to a 


side, 25 targets per man: 


Alker’s Team. 


SOMMERS os cocdccssce AIMEE. cc cccctézesaves 18 

Rudolph ........c00- 18 G Tenerson. .cccccee 15 

>. 16 SEE ccnnavndcsasans 16 
Emerson ......+++ 17 ME uxcaacesavesexe 20 
OS eee 9—78 BPE dcdcccosesas 21—90 
Live bird match, scratch: 

ee rr 2221—5 J Emerson cccccses 12210—4 

BANE vociiiccnnanan 21212—5 ja eee rere: *2121—4 

PE cacbiwcecscans 12122—65 NE Mccacersaand 01202—3 

G Emerson ....... 12122—5 WN nd cuacanenaaee 02011—3 
Match, 5 birds: 

BEE ekeacsednwas 222—4 G Emerson ....... 12222—5 
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UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE 


LOWELL, MASS., U. S. A. 
Agencies: 497-503 Pearl St., 35-43 Park St., New York. 
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U. S. Government oi 
Ammunition 


Accuracy test of Krag-Jorgensen .30-Caliber Cartridges held at Springfield Armory 
by order of the Ordnance Department, United States Army. 


TESTED—Ammunition of all the American Manufacturers. 
CONDITIONS— io and 20 shot targets, muzzle rest. 


Test. 


‘ 10 and 20 shot targets, fixed rest. 


DISTANCE—1.000 yards. 
RESULT and OFFICIAL REPORT: 


U. §. Cartridges excelled 





MANUFACTURED BY 


all others. 


oe 


Co., 


114-116 Market St., San Francisco. 
NAMM EVAN EASING PRIN INNES 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Montclair Gun Club. 


Montctairk, N. J., Dec. 30.—Some twenty-five men 
participated in the silver shoot of the Montclair Gun 
Club this afternocn. Seven events were run off. The 
first two for practice, the remaining for silver prizes. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Glover, Heer, 
Butler, Fanning, Hearne, Nicoll, Welles and Schneider, 
who shot through the programme for targets. 

Evenis 1 to 4 were scratch. In event 5 winners of first 
prizes in the previous events were penalized 2 targets, 
and winners of second prizes were penalized 1 target. 

Messrs. Bush, Perley, Allan and Beck were winners 
of first prizes; Messrs. Moffett, Bush, Perley and Cocke- 
fair of second prizes, and Messrs. Winslow, Bush, Perley 
and Beck were winners of third prizes, Bush winning 
the prize for general high average 

Ties were shot off in the following event. Weather 
conditions were not favorable to high scores; a gale from 
the northwest prevailing most of the time. 

Over 1,900 targets were thrown between 2 and 4:30 
P. M. from a battery of three expert traps: 











Events: eee eee we! Ae 
Targets: 2% 2 10 10 10 10 10 
Glover 921099 9 9 
 -/~ so nck Geekbeh sn een cause neous e 23 10 8 10 8 9 
Butler oe. 2. 't. 2 ra 
Fanning 2 8 8 910 & 
Hearne a2 F.9d 7 ®? 
Nicoll 6 4 8 8 8 6 
Welles 21 7 8 8 8 8 
DEE Scent senernevobanbueeee oa St he fT hf 
SE ns eens dembinatianks sk enweEe 6B. 6 310 6&6 6 
SEL pihnbesaterseeresesvanbaece te ae ee oe See ie 
i cL cabas sabe cipneaweonsheruee 118 $698 9 
PD ct 6d. ce ebbuebeuebasabenahh OD ee oo a eee 
SE ~ cnc cnenetnseudensnsaneen® oes 6 7 6 7 6 
PP .c. 2. vcsteshwasatevonsnn) Ok 7 63:66 «OS 
NE occ dccscnccccccseseesens 810 5 3 3 4 4 
SD <chchpshoshuSchoeseesevasens: 06 a) =e Seo Ss 
Holloway ce ee A 
Boxall 21 8 6 6 7 6 
Perley 24 «5 § 8 9 
Beck $s 6-8 7-9 
Thomas aconnp:" Scien. alae 
SE cccctvuehepeessennenebeneheen eb RM éoxe 2 eae 
Robinson se 367656 4 
Holmes i. 
Neville SO as 


Jan. 1.—Some_ twenty-two men participated in the 
shoot on New Year’s morning, some six events being 
run off. 

Among the prize winners were Messrs. Perley, Moffett, 
Bush, Babcock, Cockefair and Lucas. 

Several of the shooters faced the traps for the first time, 


notably Lucas, a young man of sixteen, who bids fair 
to make a most excellent shot. 














Events: i323 4 48 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 
IR cog) ceca usd dd nbanereseesnwes cons eS 2 Ay, 2 
DET Wits city sevevketebakeeket fF 2@e¢ 44 8 
DT. cccichuskestnaretenseussenns’ ts 3 2 i 
SEE, nubeepesohecetedensccusseenean : 24 2°93 
DS.  Sethasseshsounchsvtsheowessensen at =. 
PSE - paannscnstescanntpsusossss , 2.2 6.4 
REN. Geksehvsbheneseesstausers banshee in 2 oo 
DA * Ghvaihesnoheneeckenwsncdbosnciese ss. & ee @ | 
Sr cxchcccischeskessesnshh@ner 76 8 $ 3 
Perley 7m 8 3 8 
Moffett 710 710 3 
Batten + =e 3 Bs 
SE “Wein in ekegannee cau nemia oe oe ae 
DE Lote shsnechteawhoresesbans ae S «as. as 0% “26 
SE -hgnigupbansts0bsenseeetenensence an os: . ae 
ML. cLccauonspenneseeheuseee =. = Fre 
PE? cicccbancuseapasoadsseonenn ee i a, a meee 
DT Ck s5cpeiskekhsbdihsdesineetesas Ss Don Se os, as 
PL. SccekewnGeessnasueeeseeo™e®s oa a a ae ee. 
EME: ‘nas eusswsdebeseeeeeeuednsencssrs ee a ee a a a 
ne cas snseennsees 10 5 0 
SD SE Lcnedebesddesaendsneea<kisene: «0 2 - 


Event 6, miss-and-out. 
" , ~ 9 
Epwarp WINsLow, Sec’y. 





Indianapolis Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 30.—Dougherty won the 
Pecers badge, ending the contest, with Moller high for 
the season. Having ten wins to his credit, he becomes 
the owner of the badge. 


Events: a ee ae ae, ee 

Targets: 5H HH BH BG 2 
DM cancacbubveesewonencss scutes 23 20 23 23 21 21 21 
ee an oe Ge we “ss 
Michaelis aSBonaza2a?D.. 
SUNN. 6500 5h¥ese rene a 23 24 19 24 2 24 
Armstrong ae ee Jee 
SINE, -peoveebascusnsstabenns cays 2m Mw Be wn ss 
PD kb igncistoentincatebsesvae as. Ge Ben. Se. ae 
DN: kntnienecenees ree Pa , 
DE cauuuwacwens - 
A. sessevacnandws 15 
Dougherty 16 15 





The following are the contestants ond number | of wins: 
J. E. Clark 1, S. Hice 2, Dickman 8, Moore 2, W. B. 
Allen 2, Haun 3, Steffen 1, Steel 1, Parry 2, Rhoades 1, 
Finley 2, Smith 1, Sutcliff 1, Morris 1, Gregory 1, Hirschy 
1, Habich 1, Moller 10, Dougherty 1. Sec 

EC’Y. 


THE MANY-USE OIL 


prevents rust. Lubricates perfectly; 6 oz. can, 25c.—Adv. 








Lakewood Gun Club. 


Lakewoop, N. J., Dec. 30.—The Lakewood Gun Club 
held its first shoot of the season Friday, Dec. 29. 
strong wind was blowing directly in the faces of the 
shooters, making targets very erratic. Good scores were 
very hard to make. Mr. W. H. Heer, of Concordia, 
Mass., the well-known expert, accompanied by Mr. 
Frank E, Butler were present. 

The club offered a silver loving cup for amateur mak- 
ing high averages. Same was won by E. J. Westhall, 
he breaking 125 targets Out of 150. Following are the 
scores: 


3 4 5 6 7 8 Shot 





Events: 1 2 

Targets: 15 15 15 20 20 20 20 25S at. Broke. 
E DEMEIOR  cocsccsce 13 11 13 17 14 13 13 15 150 109 
Se POE vccveeees 10 11 9 16 11 14 15 22 150 108 
Ta MN nd cnawkewees 10 811131113 813 150 87 
Wm H Heer......... 1415151919171815 150 132 
Wm M Matthews.... 1812 111513171822 150 121 
E J Westhall........ 1212121818191420 150 125 
P S$ P Randolph, Jr. 13 10121813141215 150 107 
P S P Randolph, 5r. 12. i as ks eae 15 12 
CS Medier ..... 3 3 ; 150 47 
J W Newman.. : 2 16 5 150 =: 106 
SE Nene cannko eeu 2 5 1 150 =: 101 
W Newman. 2 20 ; 150 = 118 
By MOOR. oscsssacccd : : 150 114 
i owen ai 20 9 

Mr. 5..¢ . Heath was in "charge ‘of the office. 

H. E. Havens, Sec’y. 


Boston Shooting Association. 


Tue fourth weekly shoot on grounds of the Boston 
Shooting Association at Wellington, Mass., Dec. 27, was 
well attended and some good scores made in the 100- 
target match. Dr. Gleason and E. C. Griffith tied for 
first place with 96; Everett and Dr. Weld second; 
Frank third with 91. 





Te SOO concise vesened 96 DR cin causesKeuewsetcsnn 
CAPER ncccccccccesoences 96 NE Lieve bananas: ss 

BUTE sc cccccccsssvcence 93 PE iatuvsonch bas 

SEE: sircbapsvebesasancal 93 TER. 6 caWeasencens 

DEEL covctebaseshvageces 91 DD. sivanaceacche 

rr Te ..90 EE ‘Stounkaicnn 

ED cweaxapesakbesoente 90 Richardson we 

SEA: Spcecisacbassedese 88 PEE, ssoahessarasaocen 3 

SNE A dutuninbadGananecan 87 : 


Practice after match, 25 tongate: 
Frank 2 Gifford 





Luffort Wheeler 
Everett ° SR a exiewen 
ED octane Scan sect 25 eee 
Gleason 5 Brown 

Smith 
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New Year Resolutions from Note Books of Shooters 


_ Mr. Givpert has resolved that his “personal belong- 
ing,” the Wilmington, Del., “‘goose-egg,” will be a 
“golden i before “many moons.” 

Luther Squier has resolved not to feel uncomfortable 
when he is taken for a “settled” married man. 

Less German has resolved to shoot for no more gun 
cabinets with men who let their guns “snap” and get 
six shots at one “white flier.” 

Ed, Banks has at last realized his “pen is mighty,” 
and has resolved to do more writing for the sporting 
papers than he did last year. 

im Skelly has resolved to send all salesmen, who are 
married, as far away from home as possible during 1906. 

Billy Foord has resolved not to mind being taken for 
a “kid”; to win back the championship of Delaware and 
keep it for life. 

ood Waters has resolved to stop flirting with every 
pretty woman he meets, and be true to “‘just one girl.” 

Mr. Richardson has resolved not to be shy when 
“petticoats” are around, but will face femininity with 
the same grace he centers his birds. 

Captain J. R. Malone has resolved to get a team strong 
enough to beat the Perryman boys, if he has to bring 
them from “across the pond.” 

. W. Chew, Secretary, of the Baltimore Shooting 
Association, has resolved, the dignity of his position 
demands that he be notified the next time the Baltimore 
Shooting Association have a prize shoot. 

Clarence Malone has resolved to retire from business 
after five years, with the money he has made on “miss 
and outs.’ 

Mr. Moxley has resolved to win all the turkeys in 
town and “sandwich” them with great profit. 

Dr. Lupus has resolved to help the boys to victory 
when they have another team race. 

Sampson has resolved to abandon a “snapping” gun 
when shooting live birds. 

McKelvey has resolved to pay more attention to 
shooting and less to the hotel business during 1906. 

E. H. Storr has resolved to make 100 per cent. during 
the new year, Soe Peters shells. 

The other shooters have been too busy to “jot” down 
their resolutions, but let us hope they will be good ones. 

SocraL TRAMP. 


Baltimore Shooting Association. 


Battimore, Md.—Hood Waters won gun cabinet Tues- 
day, Dec. 26. This contest marked the liveliest shoot 
at white fliers ever held at the Baltimore Shooting Asso- 
ciation grounds. The day was bright and beautiful, an 
inspiration to worthy deeds. The members were re- 
markably prompt, and even the club’s president, Mr. 
— Morgan, graced the occasion. Many guest were 
there. 

The sport began with two miss-and-out events. Malone 
surprised the boys with a lot of fast, “‘unkillable’”’ fliers, 
and when Less German let a “cork-screw” incomer get 
over the boundary line before he could fire his second 
barrel, their speed can be imagined. The score: 





MEL \vcenbcwedsweadbonkeksetedeawsosanneu 122 10 
SEEN Fadessa hoes cduavhunsivsenawscaseatecee 220 2222220 
SENN it <shNaaGuuyesnanctvesdasoakenanaes 0 

EN GsccbGenesevctal nena ncawneseuee ee2an 111120 
DEEL auhaGasoaspaerauee keane seegnes 0 2111122 
DEE, Cass deaknde cosceecenktatins 10 1220 
Sampson . 0 1120 
C Malone 1222211 
EE Sees an cena paige 1212120 


This was followed by a 15-bird race. A handsome 
Flemish oak gun cabinet was the trophy to be won. 
Out of eleven contestants, seven men tied with scores 
of 13 each. The contest finally narrowed down to Cap- 
tain James R. Malone and Mr. Hood Waters. Malone 
missed his 6th, and Waters scored, winning the coveted 
cabinet. The scores: 


RCS 20622 5 i eisceuseuseeewnwen 21222212200121210 

NE MEG tobe ccs chuesbeeanaibeaecee 222200022122122 
EE cdccccueskeusseerscseeeaawee 2111211020211220 
PE Mi Ucn cbiiats tieaeasenbeeeteciean 221102222202222122222 
SNEED (Gi nccbsvhasatasssaceasneans 211201001100021 

ET Mic nnsbpchpaswekedvektesaecetenaee 21202222121022220 
En costeredeaienducesavekenen 110021211212112220 
KT a0 siscesanacehsectesstnenian 112021021210122 
NL Mon canshadevebiseeecesensenenen 112012111120122222220 
DE GEE cincunheeecoundens¢(aasenséenneen 212201111202012 
PN, ER a pKvhsindntdnessnoeeneencsaced 202211102222222220 


A Soctat Tramp. 


Palisade Gun Club. 


Epcewarer, N. J., Dec. 28.—The club’s guarantee of 
half the contestant’s losses back worked out nicely and 
to every one’s satisfacticn. We expect to continue this 
idea in others of our shoots. The sliding handicap 
which we always use is proving the only equable handi- 
cap, as can be seen by the scores. Programme totaled 
160 targets: 


Events: . : 2 2-2 & £2 Fe 2 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Fs SO TOM i icc csvcssccss 22 2 ee F... 
NE 505 sackseasecavnsee 19 18 17 16 19 15 19 16 
RE OE cannkscecvacscccae 17 16 16 17 15 18 17 16 
ee 14 19 14 18 16 14 17 19 
Capt A TrevePeccccccccscscce 1416 17 122 8 16 «15 “1? 
SE i ccntecseatutsceesen 14 16 12 13 13 13 16 14 
Be Msg accvnavanenccsas 13 11 17 12 16 17 19 16 
RE cS icccctcessccensseene 16 15 19 10 13 19 14 18 
OF Bac kc ccccciasenesves nN 10 12 1411122 8 16 
a 13 12 15 ll 17 16 15 
I soc da ceatencacannre 19 15 20 2% 17 19 
W GB TRameWe....ccccccvccccece 19 18 16 19 17 16 19 17 
errr 8 12 17 13 10 13 7 12 
EE paensandacdas hsenstben 13 16 12 14 17 15 19 12 
RGR: POMURE -..0.0ccccecsccece 15.146 19 1% 14 19 12 19 
Te ice scrcenennee seus 18 14 12 16 19.17 13 ., 
BR THB 0 csc cccccccccceces oe. ORD cc ee cs 
Chan Mastin. -.ccccvsscscecce ee ee ae 
A. A. ScHOVERLING, Sec’y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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On December 14, at Travers Island, N. Y., the 


Amateur Championship of America 
was won by Mr. J. H. Hendrickson, of Long 


Island City, N. Y., who used 


NEW SCHULTZE 


And whorbroke 94 ex 100. Mr. W. H. Heer, 


the professional expert, on the same date and at 
the same place, broke 96 ex 100, using 


NEW E. C. IMPROVED 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER COMPANY 





The Official Records Show 


that at the GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, Indianapolis, June 27-30, 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


Won Every one“of the EIGHT PRIZES 


(GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP, Preliminary Handicap, Con- 
solation Handicap, the Five Men State Team Championship) 


And MORE THAN 50 PER CENT. OF THE TOTAL PURSES 





If you use shells loaded with 32 grains 


New Green Walsrode 
1% ounces 7% Chilled Shot 


and a 


CHARLES DALY 
GUN 


You will be a Sure Winner. 





WRITE FOR. CALALOGVEJY. 


Schoverling, Daly @ Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 















EVERY SMOKER WANTS ONE. 

The most useful pocket lighter ever invented. Throw away your matches. 
The “‘ Instanto ” produces a steady flame, without matches, by simply remov- 
ing the cover, as shown in illustrations. Lights a cigar, gas jet, kindles a 
fire, or shows the way in the dark. Useful every day and night of the year, 


The “Instanto’’ Pocket Cigar Lighter 







































All 
(IGNITED BY AIR.) infringe- 
Will not ignite unless exposed to the air. Absolutely safe. Always de- ments 
pendable. Conveniently carried in the vest pocket. With ordinary care is will be 
ractically indestructible. Handsome Nickel Plated Lighter, 50 cents ; Gun vigor- 
etal, $1.50; Sterling Silver, $8.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of stamps or ously 
manay cote. AGENTS WANTED. — 


G. L. STEINREICH & €O., Départment E, 127 Duane St., NEW YORK. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
DLL DTT 


Smith Hammerless and Ejector 
Guns: also Hunter One-Trigger 


WIN 
GOLD MEDAL 


At the LEWIS & CLARKE EXPOSITION 


Ask for our catalogue. 


HUNTER ARMS 


COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





Waiting for the birds to rise with perfect confidence because he 


shoots a 


16-gau; 


ting shot_gun. This gun has all the 


advantages of penetration and pattern possessed by a 12-gauge without 
the weight, so it can be handled with quickness and precision in all the 
more difficult forms of bird shooting. It is the lightest (644 pounds) and 
smallest repeater made, and a mighty good gun to know. 
All HZarlin guns have the solid top and side ejector features which assure 
strength, keep out water, twigs, etc., and prevent the ejected shells getting into the 
line of sizht or flying into your face. 


Full description on request. 1905 Catalogue and Experience Book of 
real hunting stories for 3 stamps postage. Write to-day. 


The Marlin Firearms ©e., 


27 Willow Street 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


Is Now Ready for Delivery 


Absolutely the finest and best gun ever built, 


other and decide for yourself. 





New Haven, Conn. 





HARD 


Compare it with any 


MADE ONLY _BY 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


Wayne and Bristol Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


Not connected with Philadelphia Arms Company 





The Sunny South Handicap. 


BenuamM, Texas, Dec. 28.—The following is an advance 
of the programme of the Sunny South Handicap, to 
be held here Jan. 22 to 27, 1906, and which is now in press 
and will be ready for circulation Jan. 1. 

First Day, Jan. 22.—Five events at 20 targets, $2 en- 
trance, and’ $10 added to each event, l6yds. rise, four 
moneys, Rose system. The Houston Chronicle trophy, 


emblematic of the amateur championship of the Southern 
States. 100 targets, $10 entrance, trophy and three 
moneys, per cent. plan, class shooting. 

Second Day, Jan. 23.—Ten events at 20 targets each, 


$2 entrance and $30-added to each event, l6yds. tise, four 
moneys, Rose system. 

T: 'rd Day, Jan. 24.—Five events at 20 targets each, $2 
entra..ce, $30 added to each event, l6yds, rise, .four 
moneys, Rose system. The Sunny South Handicap, 100 


SHOOTS 
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targets, $100 added, handicaps 14 to 2lyds., five moneys, 
per cent.’ plan, class shooting. In addition to first 
me the winner will receive a handsome trophy, value 


Fourth Day, Jan. 25.—Ten events at 20 targets, $2 
entrance and $25 added to each event, l6yds. rise, four 
moneys, Rose system. 

The fifth and sixth days’ programme will be the same 
as on the fourth day—ten events at 20 targets and $25 
added to each event. 

Shooters shooting through the entire programme will 
receive the following high average moneys: 

-_—oe high average—First, $25; second, $10; third, 
Amateur high average—First, $25; 2d, $20; third, $15; 
fourth, $10; fifth, $5. 

Interstate rules will govern. Shoot open to any ama- 
teur. Professionals invited to shoot for price of targets 
and average moneys put up for them. The Sunny South 
Handicap at 100 targets is also open to them. Five auto- 
matic traps will be used, and targets thrown between 45 
and 50yds. Guns, shells, ect., shipped care Alf. Gardiner 
will be delivered to the grounds free of charge. 

Ar. GARDINER, Mgr. 


B. S. A. Target Shoot for Turkeys. 


Ba.tTimMorE, Md.—There was an unusually large at- 
tendance at the handicap target shoot for turkeys on 
the Baltimore Shooting Association grounds, Saturday 
afternoon, Dec. 30. The wind was blowing a gale, and 
the targets were cutting all kinds of “capers,” making 
flying leaps through the air. ‘Lhey were everywhere 
but the place shot at. The surprised expression on the 
shooters’ faces when they missed a target, and the mild 
inquiry, “How could any one hit that?” was an old 
story before darkness came. The fifteen turkeys shot 
for were pretty evenly divided, German, Chew and 
Waters being the only ones fortunate enough to win 
two each. The scores: 








Events: 12345 Events: 12345 
Sea > Oe os se OS 13 11 11 13 12 
German ..... 14 14 13 13 10 Berryman ..101313 9 8 
Sampson ... 11 91411 8 France ..... ae xs SO Et ee 
Te ctsbane. a6 121312... Dr Valentine 1411 .. 11. 
Waters ..... 3141413 8 TM ascnee 10 0 Bice 
Elderkin ....12 9 8.... Meares ..... 

Edwards ....14 9 6 9.. Roberts 

Walker 91BL.. Cottman .... 
Eddie .. He bel on ee cae Bonday .... 
Chew 12 12 14 13 12 CEE. daoavne. 06 

C Malone .. 13 12 11 10 13 Thompson .. .. 
le ee Jones .. 

5 Be ver DW ve cv-a0 MEE sabaciuw sa au 


The Baltimore Shooting Association has just ended a 
very successful season. The club books show thirty 
new members, an increase of fifteen over last year, mak- 
ing a total of eighty-five. The season opened May 1, 
and since that time 71,955 targets have been thrown, 
10,000 to 12,000 more that last year. There are few, if 
any, clubs that offered their members as much as the 
Baltimore Shooting Association. Every Saturday after- 
noon refreshments were served free to club members 
and their friends. Cash prizes were given to the mem- 
bers, and, we are glad to say, there is still a balance in 
the treasury. The annual meeting for election of officers 
will be held the first Monday in March, 1906. I think 
the wise thing to do for the coming year, is to re-elect 
the present officers who have served so faithfully and 
well. A Socrat Tramp. 


Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Dec, 25.—The day was pleas- 
ant and the attendance was large. A _ bountiful lunch 
added to the comforts. Twelve events were shot. The 
scores follow: 


Events: 123416673 SMUD 

Targets: 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Schneider ....... shehoae 20 12 14 12 15 13 141213 14.... 
ED Scan disc crabueneeee 19 1210 121212 813121111 
TD - ssvssensesens 23... .. 1218181411122 914. 
Pee Se ss 13 12 15 141313 15141314. 
CEE. coccucewnsbies as iD cn: cial bk de Wk ae ee be O° 0 
OO Ee oh FT BO OP Oe Be Be cc ac a3 0< 
SE: ‘cccusieasvoxnb bs 11 10 1813 13 18111414 8.. 
SEE 5 acccesnsicchucboen ae os. we 1012 8129788. 
EE cc daninceakenshwOw. es i sie 12 13 18 15 141515 12 .. 
| Voorhies ..... letiecawoe aa: aw. we. an! Oe 13 14 913 1313 12 10 
SE (Uikcecccssesekeeee( Se Ge<e ok 911 91012121110 
EE Ge ces caceion. caren lal we 11 91110121312 9 
PE clo bae soedeGeeSOass 6 4 90cm Be. he aD 6s cs 6a we be 
EE, reas chguecuktin bik nie ale ee ee oe 357448 
SNE ccccassagss. 60 be 45 0-S0-0s 45, a0 ‘ane oe 
i ccccsebsakeks bbb eee Onl60 Sh 46.0a OR Oe oe 
Ye = ee a ee Ae eee 


Northern Kentucky Gun Club. 


BetvtevvueE, Ky.. Dec. 25.—At the shoot of this club 
Dec. 24, held on the club grounds, East Newport Ball 
Park, there was a good attendance. But few took their 


| guns out of their cases. 


The weather was very cold, consequently a small 
number was shooting. A large party of spectators took 
their seats on the grand stand, but the cold soon drove 


| them down to the camp-fire, which tested the deputy 


| hall. Wednesday, Dec. 27, to take up stock an 


sheriff’s ability in keeping the crowd in the rear of the 
shooting line. Otherwise everything went smoothly. The 
members complained about the cold, consequently some 
poor scores were made. Dr. Gould and Mr. Gowling 
were high men. Dr. Hill did some good work with his 
new gun. This club will have a special meeting at their 


1 transact 
other business. 


Shot at. Broke. Shot at. Broke. 
OIE sccc0s 75 48 OE: on00ssaen . 50 2 
75 48  cacecsans 50 31 
Dameron ..... 50 30 Re 50 40 
G. W. F. 
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Sound Brook Gun Club. 


Bounp Brook, N. J., Dec. 25.—A pleasant afternoon 
was spent smashing clay pigeons here to-day. ' Dr. 
Matthews, of Trenton, made high average. W. Slater 
second and Ackers third. All events were handicap. Dr. 
Beloff, of New Brunswick, won gold medal in event 1. 
Dr. Matthews won loving cup in event 2. Event 3, for 
gold medal, was won by Slater.. Byron Prugh won cup 
in event 4. Event 5 was for ten prizes, high man taking 
first pick, etc. Following are prizes and winners. 

Dr. Beloff, Mexican hand-carved cane; Hooey, scarf- 
pin; Mr. Strong, scarfpin; Prugh, picture; W. H. 
tobacco jar; F. W. M., mounted hawk; W. Slater, box 
of cigars; W.* M. Hobbe, ink stand; Martin, ash tray; 
Akers, scarfpin; Ranthat, picture. 

Mr. Strong did best in extra events: 


Events: 41.23 8 4-3 
Targets 10 10 10 10 10 Broke. 
BEE i caccebianecheeeessesens 10 8 8 4 5 35 
1&6 ¥ 34 
6 4 6 30 
5 9 6 39 
6 5 8 34 
: a ae 36 
5 6 6 32 
a 7. 
a 
6 6 
3 2 
io a 


bocce: Ge: 








At Dupont Park. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—I inclose herewith scores of 


an impromptu pigeon shoot which took place on Dec. 24 | 
at DuPont Park, St. Louis, Mo. I wish to announce | 


through the columns of your paper that we will hold a 

combination target and pigeon shoot Jan. 7, 1906. The 

programmes will be mailed as soon as printed: 

F Thompson..0020202111— 6 L D Cabanne.1110122120— 8 

J O’Neil...... 2220202222— 8 J P Cabanne.2202220212— 8 

W Thompson.1002022112— 7 A Mermod...2212221112—10 
Team race, O’Neil and J. P. Cabanne vs. L. D. 

Cabanne and Mermod: 

J P Cabanne.2220222020— 7 


J L D Cabanne.2012012012— 7 
O’Neil .......2222222222—10 


Mermod. ..... 1121121222—10 
17 


1 
Owing to darkness the contest was not shot off. 
Avec.. D. Mermop. 








The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., will 
send full descriptive circular of their new Marlin Baby 
Repeating Rifle, .22 caliber, to those who apply for it. 


LYMAN’S © 


WM. 
RAPID FIRING TARGETS 


FOR RIFLES. 


25 Yards, price, 15c. per dozen. 
50 Yards, price, 25c. per dozen. 
Canoe Ripce, Pa. 


The Lyman Targets received. They are the best I ever 
saw. CuHarLes Kinc, Gunsmith. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. | 


A Convenience Appreciated 





Gold Lion Cocktails 
go 


The demand for Gold Lion Cock- | 


tails by the Gentleman Sportsman is 
such that these goods are now put up 


in protected packages convenient to 


pack. 


package of the genuine. 
Seven varieties : 


A cut of the Gold Lion marks every | 


RRRRLALLVLLLLELLLLEUEELMY. 


| Price $1.00 per pair. 


Manhattan, Vermouth, Dry Gin, Whiskey, Tom Gin | 
Martini and ‘the American: 
To be had in glass eee and small bottles. 
At Hotels, Cafés, Drug Sto 
are sold. 
THE COOK & BERNHEIMER CO., 
Makers, New York, 


res and wherever liquors 


| 
| 





PRELIMINARY HANDICAP | 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 
GRAND CANADIAN HANDICAP 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


1905 


Emblematic of the Championship of the United States 
and Canada, won by the 


LEFEVER GUN. 


WHY (0 the best shots in the United States and Canada use Letever Guns’? 
There must be merit to the advantages claimed for Lefever guns. 

Improve your score by shooting a Lefever Gun especially bored 

brush or field use. 


Send for Catalogue. 


This cut is a reproduction of our handsome 10-color hanger, size 10 x 23%. As 
as our supply lasts we will furnish these hangers for 8 cents, covering postage. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO., 
SYRACUSE, - - NEW YORK. 








In Shot Gun 


Construction 






The Parker Gun is known as the Gun of QUALITY, and 
it is the best construction that it is possible to produce. 
That the PARKER Gun is UNEQUALED is a matter of 
record. The “OLD RELIABLE” is better to-day than ever. If you want a 
gun that you can rely on ALWAYS, you should buy only the tried and true 
PARKER. Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, 


No. 31 Cherry St., Meriden, Con... 


New York Salesrooms, 
Warren St. 











PRR RVR UVR VEEL, VULVOOVUOLLLEOVLEE VELL OEL LULU LELLL LLY. S 


~ §4 STRAIGHT 


Years we have loaned money on Guns, Diamonds, Watches 
and Jewelry. 

WILLIAM SIMPSON 
g1 Park Row, - ' - - 


One block above Broo*lyn Bridge 


New York City 


RUnnnnnnaanaaaananaanaaa 


ARAARRERRERERARABRRERERAAERE BREBRELRABRE 4 BAARR EAA RRRBRERELRABRRR AG, 





All trap shooters should use the ELLIOTT EAR DRUM PROTECTORS. 
Acknowledged by experts to be the best. 


5 
KIRKWOOD BROS., Guns and Sportsmen’s Supplies 
23 Elm Street, Boston, Mass. 


Eastern Agents 
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A TRIAL BY JURY! 





At the Portiand (Oregon) Exposition, 1905, The Peters Cartridge Company made an exhibit of its goods, | 
including Empty and Loaded Paper Shells, Metallic Cartridges for Rifle, Revolver and Pistol, Gun Wads, 
etc. The Jurymen who judged the exhibit were experts and acknowledged to be thoroughly competent to 
pass upon the merits of ammunition and firearms. They granted to the Peters Cartridge Company a 


GOLD MEDAL=—HIGHEST AWARD 








This decision was reached after a canvass of past records made with Peters Ammunition; a minute examin- 


ation and an exhaustive test of the goods themselves. 


Coming thus near the close of a year marked by 


grand achievements, the Portland award furnishes new and convincing proof of the superior shooting 
qualities and unsurpassed finish of 4 Xe Xe Xe 4 


i i 4 "< = = 


Peters Shells and Cartridges 








MY SIXTY YEARS ON THE PLAINS 


Sixty-three years ago “Bill’ Hamilton, then 
twenty years of age, set out from St. Louis, Mo., 
with seven other free trappers under the leader- 
ship of old “Bill” Williams. Seven of these 
eight men are dead, but Hamilton still lives in 
Montana and still sets his traps. He has written 
the story of his early trapping days, and the book 


has just been published. “My Sixty Years on the’ 


Plains” tells of trapping, trading, Indian fighting, 


hunting, and all the many and varied incidents of 
the trapper’s life. It is full of adventure and ex- 
citement, but the story is told modestly, and 
there is nothing in it that is lurid. Amid much 
fighting, there is nothing that can be called 
“blood and thunder,” but there is much that is 
history. 

The book has all the charm of the old volumes 
telling of early travel in the West; books which 


were simple and direct, and in which there was 
no striving for effect. 

It is illustrated by a portrait of the ‘author 
and one of the celebrated Chief Washaki, and 
by six drawings of old-time trapper and Indian 
life, by Mr. Charles M. Russell, the celebrated 
cowboy artist of Great Falls, Mont. 

223 pages, cloth, illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 








STEVENS RIFLE TELESCOPES 








These Telescopes may be fitted to any standard 
make of rifle, and combine all the desirable features 
that contribute toward the manufacture of a perfect 
Stevens Rifle Telescopes are 
widely popular, and because of their meritorious 
Send 
for Complete Catalog, illustrating all styles and 


product. 
properties, are constantly growing in favor. 


models. 


Prices, $8.00 to $42.00 + 











J. Stevens ‘Arms and Tool Company 


CHICOPEE FALLS. 


P. O. BOX 5668 


© 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 98 CHAMBERS STREET 
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Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent, 
28 John Street, 


Cor. Nassau St., 








Guaranteed Waterproof 


Tan Grain Leather, 


with strap tops, double 
sole, 


Catalog mailed Free on Application. ‘Mail Orders 
carefully and promptly filled. 


$8.00 


















ALFRED J. CAMMEYER, Sixth Ave., cor. 20th St., NEW YORK 
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New York Athletic Club. 
Travers Istanp, N. Y., D 30.—Shoot 
difficult, owing to- ‘the ale, “which aor pa Agee ee 9 9 STAMPED ON 
force across the traps. Me *Gus Grieff won the Decem- 
ber cup contest after two shoot-offs, finishing with a 25 b A SHOE b 
' straight from scratch. _ scores: 
= PB ‘ _ “ : " er ewe 22 ee Cer te 14 MEANS STAN DARD OF MERIT 
BESONONG  sincctcnsccsauvyses 11 PROONEE oi ccs cvccactees 9 
_ - eoeliimaettagteics: Oe GE, gh ernie 6 HUNTING and SPORTING BOOTS and SHOES of all 
De TEE: 2.0.2. 000000850-3 = Kinds, Materials and Styles for all Sports and Pastimes 
Event 2, 25 targets: . 
Billings Be masses oc UR Sporting Footwear is noteg for superiority and our |, 7 
POE cxveneccecshevesso Dp Wolfe 0000000000008 — aac There is no boot or shoe that 
a eee eee eee eneee 
oo 2 LE Pines ripharsindeahndy xxiemvtemeeie 
Secember teldty, % targets, handienp sllewenee: delay, and in any size you want, of better quality of material 
G E Grieff, 0............ = § tee. }...---------2 | and of higher grade of workmansh@ and at less price than 
CW Billings, 4 a B Debacher, 7.... 
W_ Hibbard J W Welbrook, 7.. at any other store. 
Ht Bocwnd. 5. = OP agocoran, : <oeel 
evececcoece | 3 ° 
. at T Crowe, 7........003 , Cammeyer’s Non-Aqua Strictly. Waterproof Boot 
4 Noein, 7 eeccepeee = Dr G Hamlin, 7 eee = 
9 baweccceee | m . 
Ties, shot-off: F The Only Truly Water-Tight Leather Boot Made in the World a 
ie *. sipssaasiaheseeen = De Welle, 3 ..0.cceccoees 22 | " 15-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, a) be . $10.00 3 
Reed seinieiitne Eye | 10-inch Russet Waterproof Boots, straps at top, - - 8.00 
Grle, @...ccsccees Sent Miia Di ccnssinsiies 23 | 7¥%-inch Russet and Black Waterproof Blucher Cut Lace, 7.00 
FERGUSON'S | Correct Hunting Boots for Women : 
a : 





New York. 
> With Silver Plated 
> Locomotive Reflec- 
torsand Adjustable 
as Attachments. 
UNIVERSAL LAMP, i 
or rtsmen’s use. Combines Head ff 
aid Woke | and Top), Boat oe. Fishing, 
an Camp, Belt and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
ed tern, etc. 
EXCELSIOR LAMP, 
For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc. 
Is adjustable to any kind o ‘dash or vehi- 
K. cle. Send stamp for Illustrated nn og 


and address all orders Lamp Department. 





GOOD thing is usually a tar- 


get for imitators. Be sure to 
insist on CLUB COCKTAILS if 
you want the satisfaction that goes 
with a royal drink. 

It is not enough for imitators to 
use the same ingredients — the 
secret of CLUB superiority is the 
exquisite proportions of liquors 
used and the ageing. This 
formula cannot be imitated—so 
CLUB COCKTAILS remains the 
only brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 
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For Sale. 





‘BROOK TROUT FOR SALE. 


We have constantly on hand 
fine supply of Brook Trout, all 
sizes for stocking purposes. Al- 
so for table use at 75c. a pound 
Visitors privileged to catch own 
trout. 

PARADISE BROOK 
TROUT CO., Parkside, Pa., Henryville Railroad Station. 


LIVE QUAIL. 


Western birds only. Positively no worthless Southern 
migratory birds offered. Also pheasants, etc. 


E. D. WOODWARD, 





| 
| 





302 Greenwich St., Ne ork. 
LIVE WILD WHITE CANADIAN Hares §heap. 
WALTER R. SOPER, Bucksport, Me. tf 





BROOK TROUT, 


Eggs, fry meee and two-year-olds, for Song 
oresks and lakes. Address NEW ENGLAND TROUT 
FARM, Plympton, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 


of all ages for stocking lakes and streams. BrooMtrout 
cee . in their season. For the next 30 or 60 days I will 

rices on oortings very low. FURNACE BROOK 
HAT HERY (Ee aglathlin), Kingston, Mass. 


FOR SALE—BROOK TROUT.—FINE HEALTHY 
Fish of all sizes. Eyed eggs in season. Warranted - 
livered anywhere, as epresented. —— - denc 

solicited. BAY SIDE TROUT FARM (A. 
East Wareham, Mass. 












For the n 


for stocking ponds and streams. 
weeks we will make Fy very low price on young fry and 


large fish. Also fly-fishin 
BROOKDALE ROUT CO., Kingsto: 


BROOK TROUT. 


Mass. 


It will pay you to correspond with me seadeaeas 


fry or yearlings in any quantity. 


I guarantee a 
oe xe 


Crystal Spring Trout Farm 
So. Wareham, Mass. 


eg: Ss, 
= .. anywhere. 


Y, 


BROOK TROUT ¢ ll all ages for cking 


oks and lakes. Brook 
trout eggs in any quantity, warranted delivered anywhere | 
in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 
THE PLYMOUT 


ROCK TROUT tg 
Plymouth, Mass. 
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For Sale. 


Ferrets, Foxes, 
Swans, Angoras, 
250 illustrations, 
for reply. 

ED STATE 


Quail, Deer, 
Pheasants, 
Catalogue, 
Stam 
UNI 


Peacocks, wild Ducks, 
Bear, etc., lowest prices. 
colored plates, 25 cents. 
umbo Homers, 80 cents pair. 

PHEASANTRY, Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 


Send stamp for a TRAPPER’S BOOK. Jae 
BENTLY, Trapper, Arlington, Vt. 


nea ae 


















DON’T FAIL — for our 


Catalogue— 
the ro5th annual issue—now ready. 


BETTER THAN EVER 


Mailed FREE on application. 


J.M.THORBURN @ CO. 
36 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 


Over a Century in business in New York City. 


Castle Dome Cut Plug 


The Best Smoke For the Pipe 
In penerinn, Made from Old Ve. Sun-Cured 


Tobacco. ene a refunded if it bites or burns 
on “thet ue. Sent prepaid 
i ad. Large Sa agietOe. 





JASPER L. ROWE, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Estab, 1880, Ref. Broad Street Bank 





MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. 


By .Frey Mather. A handsome volume, printed on laid 
paper, bound in green and gold, and illustrated with a 
new portrait of Mr. Mather, and with portraits of the 

“men” of whom he writes so delightfully. The conclud- 
ing chapter, A Christmas with “Old ort,” is capital 
reading for this time of year. 272 pages. Postpaid, 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 














Hotels for Sportsmen. 


PINEHURST) 


North Carolina 


Hours F rom New York 














18 


The Lendied Health and Recreation 
Resort of the South 


HOLLY INN 


THE BERKSHIRE 
NOW OPEN 
The Carolina opens Jan. oth 


The Harvard ‘‘ Jan. 15th 


Two Golf Courses 
One of 18 and one of 9 holes 
Shooting Preserve 


35,000 Acres 
Never More 





Quail 
Tennis Courts, etc. 
Consumptives absolutely excluded 


Address BOOKLET DEPARTMENT 
Pinehurst General Office 
Pinehurst, - - North Carolina 


Plentiful 












THE MECKLENBURG HOTEL 
and GAME PRESERVES. 


The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


Quail, Turkey, Rabbits, Squirrels, Deer. 

Kennel of Fine Pointers and Setters. 
Foxhounds. 

Excellent Livery 


Kennel of fine 


and Guides. 


Hotel Modern—steam-heated, Electric-lighted. Rooms 
single or en suite. Sun Parlors. 

Private Baths. Baruch System of Medicina! Baths. 

Noted MINERAL WATERS.—Mecklenburg, Lithia 


and Chloride Calcium, 
Splendid Golf course, Bowling, Riding, Driving. 
Write for Booklet and other descriptive literature. 


Ghe MECKLENBURG MINERAL SPRINGS CO., 
Chase City, Virginia. 


HUNTER’S LODGE, 


North Carolina. 
Health Resort. Game Preserve. 


Large Pine Grove. Abundance of Game. 


Climate similar to Aiken, S. Carolina. Probably the best 
place in the South for a person seeking rest, recreation 
and comfort. 


Best table and service south of the Potomac. 
ADDRESS ; 
GENERAL FRANK A. BOND 
Lumberton, North Carolina. 


PINE TOP LODGE and KENNELS, VIRGINIA, 


Thousands of acres well stocked with Quail, Turkey and 
Deer. Dogs, guides, teams and home comforts provided. 


PINE TOP CAMP IN FLORIDA. 


Quail, Deer and Fish in incredible numbers; also Bear. 
Tarpon fishing in Tampa Bay. 
C. & L. P. BLOW, Chub, Sussex Co., Virginia. 


free to guests. 





R.F.D. No. 6. 








The Finest Tarpon Fishing in 
the World is now ‘n Season at 


TAMPICO, MEXICO. 


Season lasts until May Ist. 


Tarpon outfits for sale or rent. Boats and boatmen. 
Superior accommodation at Hotel Hidalgo for fishermen 
and their families. Over one thousand tarpon caught 
= winter. See photos at Abbey & Imbrie, 18 Vesey 

» New York. 


yr seoel HOTEL HIDALGO, Tampico, Mexico. 


HUNTERS’ HOME, Ocracoke, N. C. 


Good duck, brant and goose shooting, guides, live decoys, 
etc. Northern cooking and good accommodations. For 
particulars address W. H. DOXSEE, Prop. 


* 
7 | 
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Hotels for Sportsmen. 


BAGLEY FARM, 


Bagley Mills, Va. - 


. L. Ry.—We guarantee to furnish 
more QUAIL, DEER and TURKEY shooting than can 
be for din any other section of the South. Guides, dogs 
and hg ‘ses furnished. Good accommodations to sports- 
men_ d ladies. Apply directly, or R. M. BAGLEY, 
444 S$ ‘ 43d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(iOTEL GRACE, 


Clarksville, Virginia. 


La Crosse ation S. A 








uck, Turkey, Geese, etc. Large areas for hotel 


Trophy event, 25 sengete, handicap allowance: * 
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. 
finest game section of America. Royal sport, 
OuA .. shooting. Very plentiful this season. Also have 
Competent guides and good dogs. 
and zood service for sportsmen and their families. 
Magege’s water served. Best reference from regular 


yearly patrons. Address HOTEL GRACE, Clarksville, 
Mecklenburg County, Va. 


EDWARD SHEFFIELD, 


Guide and Outfitter, St. Anthony, Idaho. References. 








Routes for Sportsmen. 







oF oriday Kf 


fi 
~ aN -“ f al 





Only Direct 
All-Waitcr Route 
Between 


New York, Boston ana 
Charleston, S. C. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between 

Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, 

Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and In- 
termediate Landings 


The ** Clyde Line”’ is the favorite route be- 
tween NEW York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
and EASTERN Pornts, and’ CHARLESTON, 5. 
C., and JACKSONVILLE, F'LA., making direct 
connection for all points South and Southwest 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
i THEO. G. EGER, G. M. 
WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents 


t 


es 






19 State Street, New York 
J 


ee) 
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Property for Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


A@:ntleman’s shooting and fishing lodge of 800 acres, 
located in Ulster County, N. Y., five miles from the rail- 
road station of Wawarsing, containing lake of about six 
acres, stocked with trout, and several miles of trout 
streams running through virgin forest. The lodge, over- 
lookigz we lake, contains six bed rooms, living and 
ding rooms, two bath rooms and three servants’ roms. 





bed @foms, one living and dining room, and bath room. 
Casino, on lake bank, has billiard table, etc. Running 
water through all buildings. Carriage house, etc. Farm- 
housegwith barns, wagon sheds, etc., on property. 

Kor ¥erms and information, address W. M. SAYER, 
Rg » Warren St., New York. 


Camp Life in the Woods. 


Arg the Tricks of Trapping and Trap Making. Con- 
ta®¥jng hints on camp shelter, all the tricks and bait 
rec™pts of the trapper, the use of the traps, with in- 
scru tions for the capture of all fur-bearin 


animals. 
By ie Pemnen Gibson. Illustrated. Cloth, 


300 pp. 
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Modern hotel | 


1B cabin, for children, adjacent to lodge, has four | 





Borland, 5.. Dr Wolfe, 2 eoeae 
Billings, 4.. Bucher, 3 23 
Hibbard, 5. Vilmar, 5 . 22 
Dr Held, 6. Crowe, 7 .. 22 
WwW elbrook, 7 Debacher, 7 19 
tee, © accuse Dr Hamlin, Trace ark 18 
Huggins, 7 a 

Event 5, trophy, 25 secuete: Dr. Wolfe won: 
0 OS RE eee ERI, “cae occceccee 19 
See. Wee, B accaccescssced 24 eS Oe a ae 22 
OSS | eee 20 Ph © cabcestcacecous 15 
Hibbard, Renebansccensoscn 18 PRG Toa vccksensavenct 20 
Billings, Badiiceiesnsakonie 19 EOF \onsecénsveaccoen 21 
DOP BEG, Cocvcsscvaccocce 20 ST 00s <wsecccves 16 
TE Kobstscecsosens 19 

Event 6, 25 targets 
RIEL 54 ds hc cemesuse™ 13 SOO So5 vbicccscexeanee 12 
CREE - ttavensseceuceses 7 NED Sc Gimassccoccassues 17 

Event 7, 2 
Dr Wolfe . Dietble <srscesesccsscees 13 
Hamlin .... DEGITAS oc dds encccceccccnne 16 





Welbrook 


The conditions were unfavorable on New Year’s Day, 
a cold wind prevailing. Mr. Loring won the first prize 
in the New Year’s Day handicap. Capt. J. N. Borland 
did fine work and won both the monthly and holiday 


trophies. Scores: 

Event 1, handicap: 
T L Chadbourn, 6....... 23 J W Hibbard, 6......... 22 
C W Billings, 4..........2 20 G EB. Grie®f, 0....ccccccoes 20 
Dt EE, iv esavseeane 21 Ee ty Bos stncencccun 23 
nD éesenseawousa 24 5 Galeher, Tocccscse fone 
Re ROSRREET, .Veccccsscces 15 

Event 2, New Year’s handicap. This was a surprise, 


as every shooter got a prize: 


SE ID scectonsesansewan 2 De: TERR, Bicscnccvesened 19 
Borland, D  paaseecusences 23 EPORREREE, Zevcpcccccscccs 15 
PND, Go cccconccesececs 18 EM. DU cccnesseseceston 21 
SL: ie sccanecsesousne 18 Chadbourn, 56........cce0ee 19 
RENE. ID voncosnneeessee 25 SERGE, FT sesccssconvesee 18 
i sclacessaunouane 20 SY SE kascuccnexantee 16 

Event 3, 25 targets: 
MN ict ceibuanab nesta 19 SN ois vceexknene 21 
EL AD ccepsccsseneesa 22 PEEL ©  eascsensecsseneve 15 
cn scrsepeeeunnn 25 Chadbourn, 5.........000. 17 
DE “Besasendcsesacas 21 BON. T cosvccoesccens 18 
Si. TP -soppseveatoasen 24 oe .  Cisaccchegeede 24 
Dt 2 esccsxesenenste 13 SN Mis cs ccbecen hire 20 
SS -cisuvsutacnsniacet 18 BOE BEE, Bi cccncciacces 14 

Event 4, 25 targets: 
CRE, Mas yanstecnccassseosel Cee Bes ccccsence 21 
PR: 0s ceceeeeneen 22 rere 18 
SP icanshesaduneson 24 St DS eaceaascecaae 23 
i. 1. asadecaddcnead 2 OES Ee 20 
TL ID ncocgpengentone 25 i | ES Sarees 24 
eS SS ae 20 

Event 5, 50 targets, ed trophy: 
Se MD: asenineaseveccsde 47 Toe TN, Bikes icans sennse 43 
SR, BD cscavesevesesed 50 Ph DE dsseatcaacke 42 
SCE: ED ééssdéecbaseece 38 Se Sere: 49 
OS eee 45 ERS | Mls cwngecbaeuaie 43 
TD vessecnncsseed 50 i 20 imanccsanseie 30 
SL a cnccsian soe 33 PE Sh scndencamuacnae 43 
Chadbourn, 10 ........... 40 

Shoot-off: 
ee ee 22 POE DE. cnaccesnoscceell 24 





THE AIM OF EVERY GUN owner is to keep his 
gun faultless—the, finer the gun the harder he 
tries. If he uses “3 in One” the easier he tries. 


“31N ONE’”® oils every action part properly, 
cleans out the residue of burnt or smokeless pow- 
der, prevents rust on every metal part, cleans and 
polishes the stock, contains no acid. Write for 
generous sample—free. G.W.COLE COMPANY 


‘ 121 WASHINGTON Lire BLOG. NEW YORK é 


“This Famous 
Gun Oil” - 


CLEANS 


| <x Powder Residue from Guns and 
| 3 keeps bore bright. 


PREVENTS RUST ON 


GUNS. 


\ Write for free sample and test it with 
§ thin oil or any oil you may be using. 


see Sa } 60z.Can, - 25 Cents. 


aries 
2 oz. Bottle, 10 Cents. 


) THE MANY-USE OIL CO., 


New York City. 


| 
| 
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Trophy event, 25 targets: 
White, 7 














| For Sale.—Full-blood English BEAGLE Hounds, 


= Hibbard, 5... is Held Soi c2-.ss.sse0es 24 
22 Billings, 4 ..... oeeaD, # De Wolfe, 2 ........0000. 22 
Loring, 5 ... ésiaeaae Dr Hamlin, 7 ...... nawuae 

22 3 2 

19 Boren, GS .. gel MES. 1 ccactscedces 19 

18 Griell, Uo ceseeeee ose 

ye 

19 Trap at Reading. 

22 ReapinG, Pa., Dec. 25.—The-live-bird shoot of the In- 

15 dependent Gun Club, of this city, held to-day on the 

20 Spring Valley grounds, was fairly well attended by the 

21 sportsmen of this citys The scores follow: ‘ 

16 Event 1, Bernhart introductory, 10 birds, 28yds. rise: 
Dillon 4, Hain 7, Wentzel 5, Weidner 8, Lutz 7, Moyer 3. 

Event ae Independent Gun Club stake, 10 birds, 28yds. 

12 rise, high gun: 

17 Weidner ..... 2122222222—10  Coldren ...... 222112*220— 8 
F Wertz .....21112*2222—9 Dillon ........ 02222*2021— 7 

13 Ham ccccseses 222*021222— § Wentzel .....022*020202— 5 

16 Cole soceseons 0222021222— 8 Moyer .cccsse 22**020*20— 4 

Y, 

ze ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

n 

*"v C. P.—Please decide the following controversy: A 
donated cup and put same in open competition at a 

29 tournament given in April, 1904. Among the conditions 

20 printed in programme of tournament governing the cup 

23 contest, were the following: “First, the winner shall | 

5 be subject to challenge during the year; second, the 

; holder delivering said cup at A’s annual tournament, 
1905, will receive $100.” The annual tournament was not 

se, given, due, A claims, to the fact that dates were claimed 
ahead which prevented him; but A will give a tourna- | 

19 ment in were, oo re. ~~. i we, sanneuee. 

7 3 won cup pril, , defended it through the year 

= and was never defeated for it. B was challenged for 

19 trophy October, 1905, but refused to contest, claiming it 

.18 was not subject to challenge after April, 1905. A claims 

16 cup is subject to challenge until redeemed, February, 
1906. Who is correct? s 2 

1 Ans.—B is correct. However, under the specifications 

"15 the calendar year would be understood, so that the right 

"17 to challenge ceased on Dec. 31, 1904. The published con- 

“18 ditions govern the competition. As set forth, there is 

“94 no intimation whatever that the cup is subject to chal- 

“20 lenge till redeemed, nor is there any ambiguity in the 

"14 wording. A written agreement always prevails over a 

: matter of verbalism. ‘ 

21 

, 

= PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 

-20 

24 The “Instanto” Pocket Cigar Lighter—advertised in 
another column—should be one of the most useful ar- 
ticles the smoker can carry. We have all of us been 

-43 through the sorrows of the matchless condition, and 

42 have found ourselves unable to light pipe or cigar just 

49 when we most needed the solace of tobacco. Matches 

43 carried loose in the pocket are a constant danger, and 

30 in a box of any size are clumsy and in the way. 

-43 cigar lighter which will do what is claimed for the 
“Instanto” is certain of a apne by that vast 
multitude of men who smoke tobacco. 

24 


It seems hard to believe that within three-quarters of 
a day of New York city, there should be a place which 
offered as many attractions as does Pinehurst, N. Cc. Its 
hotels are beyond criticism, the weather is such that 
outdoor sports may be indulged in practically all winter 
long, and there is a great shooting preserve of 25,000 
acres. It is said that quail were never more plentiful 
than this year, and we assume that many of our readers 
traveling south in search of rest, amusement or health 
will have a try at them this winter. 
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= 53 THE EASTERN-SHORE SQUAB Co. 


HURSLEY STATION (MD), P. R. R. 


STOCKTON P. 0., WORCESTER CO., MD. 


190 $- 
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Excelsior Wi 
W. V. RUSS, Propriet 





Kennel Special. 


Ads under this head 2 cents a word, a tim 
cents in capitals). Cash must accompany order. 








I will take a few youn 


t intelligent dogs to train o 
to retrieve, stead 


to shot. I have an unlimited t 
and thousands of quail to train on. I bag from 
birds a day. Hunt on horseback, which makes 
wide ranging dogs. Each dog gets two full days’ 
each week until March 15. Pace, $25.00. Refere 
nished. Address A. G. MINTZ, Blacksburg, S. 


FOX HOUNDS, RABBIT HOUNDS, Coon H 
> a nna Dogs that stay at tree. B. L. CAL 
Maine. 


For Sale.—Fifteen FOX HOUND PUPS, 2 to 14 
old. Send stamp for list. 
Garland, Me. 








nths 
SNOW BIRD KENNELS, 





<Hunt- 


’ 


ers that are hunted. OAKLAND BEAGLE KEN 
Poatiac, Mich. 

















Norwegian bearhounds, Irish wolfhounds, deer a 
hounds. English bloodhounds, American foxhou 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. 

ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, 


KING AND QUEEN’S KENNEL 
(registered A.K.C.) 
undertakes the training of hunting dogs. Ea 
receives individual instruction, and no one except 
handles. No whipping permitted; only force coll 
patience in manipulation. Terms $8 per month for 
and a final fee of $25. Nothing guaranteed exce 
skill in training. Further ‘~~ apply to 
PARK GAME PRESERVE, Montague, Essex 
Virginia. 
BY DICK BELTON out of My Lady II. Both 
tered winners. FOUR BLUE BELTON EN 
SETTERS for sale. Price $50 each, regardless 
Age, eight months. Perfect condition and form. 
KING AND QUEEN’S KENNEL, 
Montague, Essex County, Va. 






| CHESAPEAKE RETRIEVER PUPPIES ENTITLED 


to registry. J. G. MORRIS & SON, Easton, Md@ 


SS 
POINTERS, SETTERS AND HOUNDS.—Can furnish 
you a good one at any season of the a. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mfass. 


YR SALE.—PAIR VIRGINIA RABBIT HO 
IGHTEEN MONTHS OLD, THOROU@HLY 
TRAINED. GUARANTEED. BOX 135, PRINCE- 
TON, N. J. 2 













J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLO 


> 





and Manufacturer of 
Artificial eyes for birds, animals and manufacturin 
poses a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds of sk 
the fur trade. 369 Canal St., New York. 


Please mention Forest AND STREAM. 


SAVE YOUR TROPHI 


Write for our Illustrated Catalogue, 


“Heads and Horn 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads and Rugs, Bir 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


ur- 
for 













Ward's Natural Science Establish 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ROWLAND, 


TAXIDERMIS 


A specialty in mounting Moose, Elk, Caribou and 
heads. Call and examine work. 


No. 182 SIXTH AVEN 




















NNEL SUPPLIES 
tly ventilated, Buffet for feed and water cup attached. The best 


A complete assortment of Sergeant’s, Glover’s, Dent’s, Johnson’s 
Austin’s, Excelsior, Old é ! : J 


, Whips, Leads, Chains, Brushes, Books, etc. A complete list’ in 
trated Catalogue, mailed free. 


and Poultry Supply Company, Dept. A. O. 


| White Plains. 
| each. One of the surest dogs at stud, rarely ever missing. 





rist Mill, Ideal and Spratt’s Dog 


26 and 28 Vesey St., New York City 


St.Louis World’s Fair, 1904: Gold Medal & Highest A 
Paris Exposition, 1900: Gold Medal & Highest pom 


SPRATT’S PATENT 


AM. (LTD.) 
Manufacture specially prepared foods for 
DOGS, PUPPIES, 
CATS, RABBITS, 
POULTRY, 
PIGEONS, GAME, 
BIRDS, FISH. 


Write for Catalogue, “Dog Culture,” with practi 

ue, . ctical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and managunent of 
dogs, also chapters on cats. 


' 450 Market St., Newark, bs hae 
Spratt’s Patent) 2) Market St. Newark, N. J 


(America) Ltd. } 1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


AND 


HOW TO FEED. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S., 1278 Broadway, New York. 


IMPROVED SPIKE COLLAR 


For use in dog training. Price, $2.00. B 
mail, $2.10. Send for circular. 


B. WATERS, 
346 Broadway, New York. 


BLOODHOUNDS. 


I sell pups that are Bloodhounds in character and 
breeding, Th-y will honor their name in the show-ring 


or on the trail, 
Imperial Bloodhound 
* & 


DR. KNOX, Kennels, % 


DANBURY, CONN. 











t 
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AT STUD 


Boston Terrier Edgewood Benny, 


by Champion Butte, 2 years, 17 Ibs. 
markings, disposition. 


Perfect head color, 
Winner at Trenton, Pittsburg, 
First 10 bitches booked will be bred at $5 


VINE COTTAGE KENNELS, West Haven, Conn. 








Have You a Dog? 


Then let us send you Polk Miller’s 
celebrated Book on Dogs; How to 
Take Care of Them: the eloquent Sen- 
ator Vest’s masterful Tribute to 
a Dog, and“A Yellew Dog’s Love 
for a Nigger” (famous poem). We will 
send you all of the above for 10c just to ad- 
vertise Sergeant’s Famous Dog 
Remedies. Address POLK MILLER 
DRUG CO. 859 Main St. Richmond, Va. 








Monthly, 50 to 100 pages, its writers 
are the most successful Poultrymen 
and women in the United States. Itis 


The POULTRY TRIBUNE, 


nicely illustrated, brimful each month 
of information on How to Care for 
Fowls and Make the Most Money with 
them. In factso good you can’t afford 
Price, 50 cents per year. Send at once 





to be without it. 
for free sample and SPECIAL OFFER TO YOU. 





Tel. 4777 Gramercy. Near 18th St. NEW 





R. R. FISHER, Pub., Box 51, Freeport, Il. 
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HOES 


Made from finest split hickory, finished by hand, si. *tantially made, neat 

in appearance and made with turn-up toe. Just the thin #§»r healthful outdoor 
amusement and tramping in winter. 

Per Pair 

4. $3.00 


No. 0 Boys’ or Girls’ Snow-shoes, 9 x 30 inches 


_ No. 1 Youths’ or Missses’ Snow-shoes, 10 x 33 inches 3.50 
No. 2 Ladies’ Snow-shoes, 11 x 36 inches 4.00 
No. 3 Men’s Snoweshoes, 12 x 42 inches ; ‘ 5.00 


No.3% Men’s Show-shoes, 14 x 42 inches 5.50 


No. 4. Men’s Snow-shoes, 16 x 44 inches 6.00 
No. 5 Shanty Snow-shoes, 16 x 42 inches 6.00 
Extra thongs, rawhide. ’ ‘ ; ‘ 50 
Snow-shoe Sandals, Tan 1.50 


ce ce ac 


. 1.25 


and retail. 


Black : ° . . . 
We sell everything for sports and recreation, wholes 
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IVER {JOHNSON SPORTING CUODS CO., 
163-165 Washington St, Boston qMass. 








Sole U.S. Agents “ole U. S. Agents 
FRANCOTTE GUNS K'g CKABOUT GUN 
Most celebrated of all imported guns 16, and 12 gauges. 


REMOVAL 


We have added to our-line of Sportsmen’:$-upplies, 
Golf Goods, Fine Leather Goods. Ath- 
letic Goods, Automobile Horns,Ls. cerns, 
Etc., of our own importation. Br*e Ball 
and Foot Ball Goods, Cutlery, ‘+ ‘tc., of 
which we show at our New Store, 34" Fifth 
Ave., the most complete and up-to-date Gp rtment 
to be seen anywhere. 





VON LENGERKE & Wi:TMOLD, 


349 FIFTH avenues 


Cor. 34th Street, Opp. Waldo: !-Astoria 
NEW YORK CITY 


, Sole U.S. Agents 
MAUSER Sporting Rifles, 
MAUSER Automatic 10 Shot Pistols. M 


dle U, S, Agents 
112 NSOLDT'S Field, 
and Opera Binoculars. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 


By an amendment to the By-Laws, (passed 
tion for membership), admitting only A ICAN MANU- 
FACTURERS to the Association, BALLISAZITE (foreign), 
the best smokeless shot gun powder 0%. «{§rth, was barred 
out. Nevertheless, it still leads. 


J. H. LAU & CO., 


Agents fos NOBELES EXPLOSUSES CO., Ltd. 
75 Chambers Street, New .\org, City — 














fter our applica- 
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All. the Prominent ENGLISH. . 


FINE GU NS and AMERICAN }»MAKI 


Scott, Greener, Purdey, Jos. Lang @ Son, 
(of London), Parker, , Lefever 


Remington, Itha 
, Other Guns T 














in Trade 
. Send 6 cents in 
stamps for Cata- 
logue and. List of 
Second-Hand 
uns. . 






OUR SPECIALTY : 


HIGHEST GRADE GUNS. 


Some very light weights just received. 


Send for List of High-Grade 
Second-Hand Guns. 


Also Highest Quality Fishing Tackle. 


WM. READ @ SONS 


107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1826 The Old Gun House 


A NEW YEAR’S GREETING 


We desire to extend to all of our friends who have favored us with their 
patronage, a New Years Greeting, and we pledge ourselves to use every 
effort in the future to retain that confidence which has been so generously 
accorded us. 

Emerson once said that a good advertisement was one that provoked 
confidence. Let us advertise to you a few of our special lines of goods that 
must “provoke confidence,” as they have stood the test of time and you will 
prefer them to your money. 

We are agents in the United States for the celebrated Greener gun. -This 
gun has woh more honors and championships and medals and cups and prizes 
and world’s records than any other make, including the Grand Prize at St. 
Louis, and is recommended above every other shotgun. 

We are agents in the United States for the celebrated “Regent” Knock- 
about guns. They are particularly popular from the fact that they offer more 
value for the money than any other medium-priced gun yet produced. They 
are made as light as 6 lbs., and are sold at a uniform net price of $65.00. 

We are agents in the United States,for the celebrated gun cases and 
splendid leather novelties of Cross, of London, and carry fitted gun cases in 
stock up to $100.00 each. 

We are agents in the United States for Lightwood & Co., of London, 
makers of the finest gun implements in the world, and carry a complete stock 
of these imported gun implements in all gauges, from 4 gauge to 28 gauge. 

We also carry a stock of Ely and Kynoch ammunition, both for shotgun 
and rifle. 

We are agents in the United States for Allcock & Co., of Redditch, 
makers of the finest fishing tackle in England, and carry, in stock an extensive 
line of their specialties. 

We are agents in the United States for the celebrated “Triton” split- 
bamboo rods, and “Simplex” German silver nine multiplying and bait-casting 
reels. 

We are agents in the United States for the famous “Hercules” brand of 
enamel lines and “Hercules” gut leaders. 

’ We have been agenf$ in New York for nearly a quarter of a century for 
Rushton’s pleasure boats and canoes. 

We are agents in the United States for Nelson’s patent gun cabinets, and 
carry a full line in different sizes, both in antique oak and mahogany. 

We are agents in New York for Bancroft’s celebrated tennis rackets. 

We are agents in the United States for ““McGregor” golf balls and the 
famous “Hillside” golf clubs. ., 

We are agents in the United States for Hiatt’s celebrated English hand- 
forged steel and brass dog chains. 

We are agents in the United States for Cross & Sons’ hand-made English 
dog collars. 

We are agents in New York for Dent, 
medicines and the well-known Backus dog crates. 

Besides the many specialties for which we have the exclusive sale, we 
carry in stock a complete line of American-made shotguns, rifies and ggvolvers, 
American-made gum: cases and sportsmen’s clothing. All of the leading 
makes of Americ shing tackle. The largest stock in America of pleasure 
boats and canoe mping goods in almost infinite variety. Complete equip- 
ment for outd ports such as snowshoes, skis, sleds, skates, toboggans, 
tennis goods, go supplies, etc. 

In fact, wefurnish the true sportsman, whether he be young or old, with 
the comfortsjand necessities of outdoor life. 


HENRY C. SQUIRES @ SON, 


20 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 





Spratt, and Sergeant’s dog 












